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A MONTH AGO, in his article “A Foreign Policy for Survi- 
val” (NL, April 7), Sidney Hook took strong exception to 
recent views expressed by British mathematician-philosopher 
Bertrand Russell. The area of disagreement was central: 
Which is worse, Communist domination or nuclear war? On 
the answer to that question 
turn numerous strategies for 
the present day. Dr. Hook, 
presenting and analyzing some 
of Earl Russell’s views, con- 
cluded that they “express a 
dubious political morality and 
a bad strategy.” 

In next week’s issue of THE 
New Leaner, Earl Russell re- 
states his own position on 
some of the larger issues and 
also takes issue with Dr. 
Hook’s theses. In the same 
issue, Dr. Hook replies. In 
view of the importance of the 
subject, and in view of the 
fact that no less than Soviet Premier Khruschchev has 
recently shown an interest in Russell’s views on nuclear 
weapons, we are confident that you will not want to miss 
this stimulating and provocative debate. 

Departure: Last week, after eight years on the editorial 
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left to join the United Nations Secretariat. An experi gram. 
marian, meticulous proofreader, skilled copy editor and 


forceful writer, Herman was best known to our readers ]} 


through his documentary analyses of the U.S. Communist 
party and various of its front organizations and publications, 
Here in the office, however, we were aware of two more 
demanding tasks which Herman performed. One of them was 
the annual index which he organized and compiled, a docu- 
ment of whose accuracy and detail all of us were proud. The 
other task—far more amazing—was the translation of manu- 
scripts from foreign languages. Scarcely a week has gone by, 
in the last five years at least, that we have not published one 
or more articles translated from a manuscript in French, 
German or Russian. Almost all of these were swiftly and 
expertly done by Louis Herman, who could also take a hand 
at Spanish, Dutch, Danish and Hebrew if this were necessary, 
It was this linguistic facility, of course, which commended 
him to the UN. We may expect an immediate strengthening of 
that beleaguered organization. 

Norte: In scores of major cities and college towns across 
the country, THE New LEADER is now being carried weekly on 
leading newsstands for the first time. If you think our maga- 
zine fulfills an important function, we would appreciate your 
cooperation in helping us to establish a new circulation pat- 
tern. We want to know where we’re on display and where 
we’re not. Help us out by looking for THE New Leaper and 
asking your friends to look for it each week on newsstands 




















staff of this magazine, Associate Editor Louis Jay Herman in your town. 
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of the turtle is heard and spring 
has burst suddenly and beautifully 
on Washington, man’s dilemma is 
being dissected in a small crowded 
room on Capitol Hill. On the surface, 
the Senate Disarmament Committee 
is trying to find out whether an ef- 
fective nuclear disarmament treaty 
can be negotiated. But the real issue 
steals into almost every sentence— 
whether man can ever again live free 
from the fear of a nuclear Armaged- 
don. Emotion springs out at every 
hearing. 

Oddly enough, the dilemma was 
stated a day before the current series 
of meetings opened and by a scien- 
tist not invited to appear. Dr. J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, scientific boss of 
the wartime atom-bomb project, told 
the International Press Institute: 

“When we made the primitive, tiny 
weapon, we thought of casualties in 
the hundreds of thousands, not hun- 
dreds of millions. Ours was an inno- 
cent age. ... The great danger in con- 
tinuing present developments is a 
trigger-happy world. . . . Indescrib- 
able difficulties stand in the way of 
negotiating a disarmament agree- 
ment. How Utopian it seems to talk 
of a meaningful, effective, adequate 
disarmament which would protect the 
world from the horrors of modern 
War.” 

The significance of these hearings 
far exceeds the usual reviews of pol- 
icy by the full Foreign Relations 
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Committee. This time, the Adminis- 
tration, pushed and prodded both at 
home and by its allies to move on the 
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By Tris Coffin 


disarmament issue, is looking to Con- 
gress for guide lines, One former 
Eisenhower aide, fully aware of the 
indecision behind the stately walls of 
the White House, is pushing for a 
Senate or concurrent resolution call- 
ing on the Administration to enter 
into negotiations with Russia on nu- 
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HUMPHREY: MORE MAIL THAN EVER 


clear testing. Harold Stassen believes 
such Congressional action would end 
the disputes and chart the course. 
That the hearings were held at all 
is a tribute to the dogged valor of 
Minnesota’s Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, the committee chairman. Op- 
ponents of disarmament have circu- 
lated rumors that “Hubert has been 
taken in by Russian propaganda,” he 
was attacked editorially in his own 
state, and Congress, until very re- 
cently, has shown a massive indif- 





Senate Probes U.S. Stand on 
Disarmament, Bomb-Test Ban 


ference to his probings. While news- 
men and camera crews swarmed like 
ants to the labor rackets hearings to 
record the sordid stories of prosti- 
tutes and goons, disarmament has 
usually been covered by a few yawn- 
ing wire-service men. 

At least three points of view have 
emerged from the hearings in Room 
457 of the Senate Office Building. 

The loudest and clearest voice is 
that of the military. It is opposed to 
any international agreement that 
would limit the production, testing 
or stockpiling of nuclear weapons. 
Lined up with the military is a solid 
phalanx of Congressional conserva- 
tives led by wily Senator Styles 
Bridges (R.-N.H.), plus nationality 
and political groups which sincerely 
believe that the USSR, as a bellicose 
power, cannot be relied on to carry 
out any agreement. All these forces 
cite the scientific arguments of Dr. 
Edward Teller, father of the hydro- 
gen bomb, and Lewis L. Strauss, the 
Wall Street banker who enjoys the 
title of Admiral in the Naval Re- 
serve and is chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Both men, highly articulate and 
intelligent, have become publicly iden- 
tified with the H-bomb. In_ the 
angry argument that raged through 
Washington and the scientific com- 
munity almost a decade ago, Teller 
and Strauss (encouraged by the Pen- 
tagon) staked their reputation on 
building the big bomb. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s opposition led to what 
amounted to a sit-down strike by emi- 
nent scientists and, eventually, his 





own dismissal from atomic work. This 
old controversy still lies heavily on the 
minds of all involved. For example, 
Admiral Strauss, in disputing the 
views of Dr. Hans Bethe, said his 
own judgment was better than that of 


many scientists, because his decision 
to make the H-bomb proved the cor- 





OPPENHEIMER: "AN INNOCENT AGE’ 


rect one. (Dr. Oppenheimer had pre- 
dicted that, if the U.S. made the 
weapon, this would lead to a terrify- 
ing nuclear arms race, and could ex- 
plode into a war that would destroy 
our land.) 

At the open committee hearing, Dr. 
Teller sounded like a man defending 
his soul. He sat in the witness chair, 
rocking back and forth and speak- 
ing out with an emotional fervor that 
left his audience limp. He was upset 
of H-bomb fall-out, 
and even argued that a small dose 
of radioactivity may be healthful and 
that some mutations are beneficial. 


by criticism 


Dr. Teller had four main assump- 
tions—that the Soviet Government 
will never permit effective inspection 
of its nuclear plants or stockpiles, 
that it cannot be trusted, that no 
self-enforcing agreement is possible, 
and that, if the U.S. “loses” the nu- 
clear weapons race, the USSR will 
start shooting. He contended that 
nuclear explosions can be hidden or 
at least confused with earthquakes, 


that the U.S, must continue testing 
to perfect anti-missile devices with 
nuclear warheads and to perfect a 
clean bomb, and that bomb stock- 
piles and production are “almost im- 
possible to detect.” He did suggest 
that the UN set a limit on radioac- 
tive contamination from tests, and 
allot amounts to nuclear powers. 
Blasts would be checked by UN 
teams on the sites and by monitoring 
the atmosphere. 

Much more than Dr. Teller’s de- 
fense of the H-bomb is involved in 
his testimony. He has stated pri- 
vately two fears. He is losing a bit- 
ter dispute with the Pentagon over 
perfecting a “clean” nuclear weapon 
and transforming our stockpile into 
this type. Quite understandably, the 
military wants a weapon that will 
kill the most people. The spring test 
series of the U.S. will include dirty 
bombs. Also, Dr. Teller feels that he 
is losing ground among the public in 
his campaign against a disarmament 
agreement with Russia. This latter 
was indicated by an editorial in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald 
on April 19 which acknowledged “Dr. 





STRAUSS: 'WHY SHOULD WE YIELD?" 
Teller’s scientific prowess” but de- 
clared: “The political arguments, it 
seems to us, are heavily on the side 


of a positive move to break out of 
the stalemate of stand-patism.” 





Admiral Strauss, on the stand, USSR 
heard three Democratic Senators, til the 
Humphrey, Clinton Anderson of New \ 
Mexico and Stuart Symington of Ma"... 
souri, accuse the AEC of hiding o 
altering data which would dispute 
Strauss’s views. Symington pointed 
out testimony at 
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variance with 
Strauss and remarked: 

“We ought to get these differences that 
cleared up, but the difficulty is that hong” 
your critics can’t get access to the} pyr 
facts you say back up your claims, 
And if these critics are given clear. 
ance to look at the facts, they are 
then not permitted to discuss what 
they know publicly. We are getting 
into a tricky situation.” 

Humphrey added: “Every time in. 
formation is available contrary to 
your views, it is classified.” 

Anderson was even blunter. He! 
revealed that an AEC announcement 
which erroneously stated that the 
U.S. underground test had been de. 
tected only 250 miles away had been 
protested before its release by two 
key AEC officials, and that the truth} | 
(the test had been detected in Alas 
ka) came out only after an inquiring 
reporter checked with the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The Senator sarcas 
tically pointed out that the AEC 
came to the Joint Atomic Committee 
with an explanation of this incident? 
when its two accusers, Anderson and | 
Rep. Chet Holifield (D.-Calif.) were 
out of town. 

A second point of view was offered 
the committee by Dr. Hans Bethe, 
who heads the group named by Presi cap) 
dential science adviser Dr. James R. | jh,i, 
Killian to study control and inspec 
tion of nuclear weapons. Dr. Bethe 
opposes continued testing of nuclear 
weapons, and said that, while an ait 
tight inspection system does not now 
exist, it could be developed. case 

In a recent speech at Cornell, Dr. ine 
Bethe argued for a world agreement} 7, 
to ban weapons testing as a greal} lay » 
step to reduce tension. He said: the 

“We are entering into a period of into 
mortal peril to all nations with the) five . 
perfection of inter-continental bak§ pyc}, 
listic missiles. Both the U.S. and these 
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USSR must develop their ICBMs un- 
til the missiles become invulnerable. 
... When this happens, the concept 
of massive retaliation will be reduced 
to an absurdity. . . . We need reai 
negotiations with an understanding 
of opposite points of view, with equal 
sacrifices and equal gains for all 
involved, and with the mutual feeling 
that gains have outweighed sacri- 
fices.”” 

Dr. Bethe’s testimony was in a 
secret session, but similar data was 
given openly by Dr. Jay Orear, a 
member of the Columbia University 
nuclear inspection project. He said 
an effective system for detecting tests 
could be developed overnight—by 
simply requiring that all seismo- 


STASSEN: URGES CONGRESS TO ACT 


graphic observatories send copies of 
their records to a UN inspection 
agency. (Russia has 75 “high qual- 
ity seismic stations.”) Dr. Orear 
denied that it would be possible to 
cover up an explosion by confusing 
it with an earthquake, except in the 


case of blasts so small they would : 


have no military value. 

The greatest danger, he observed, 
lay not in massive retaliations but in 
the smuggling of nuclear bombs 
into a city. Dr. Orear said: “Suppose 
five years from now, 30 nations have 
nuclear bombs, and suppose one of 
these hidden megaton bombs should 
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go off here in Washington. We would 
not even know against whom to re- 
taliate. Thus our Government’s great 
hope of security, massive retaliation, 
is fading away and will become 
meaningless in a few more years.” 

The Bethe philosophy has consid- 
erable backing on Capitol Hill. Sena- 
tor Symington, the former Air Force 
Secretary, told Admiral Strauss: 

“I think you made a mistake in 
tacking on the cut-off of production 
before you will talk to the Russians. 
When we stopped talking, we lost the 
opportunity to ease tensions. If we 
talk and reach even small agree- 
ments, and our people go to Russia 
and theirs come here, this would re- 
duce the depth of the Iron Curtain. 
. .. When they said they would nego- 
tiate a nuclear-test ban, they gave us 
a chance to get closer, but we threw 
in proposals we knew they would not 
accept. We should not shut the door 
to a first step.” 

Admiral Strauss recalled difficul- 
ties in discussions with the Kremlin 
over Korea, and said: “We must not 
yield on points they want. Why 
should we yield when they will not?” 

Both Symington and Bethe, inci- 
dentally, regard the fall-out issue as 
vastly exaggerated, a view not ac- 
cepted by a large bloc of scientists, 
such public figures as Adlai Steven- 
son and various laymen who also 
want cessation of nuclear tests. 

The third view is the confused 
position of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, which, inch by inch, is 
being budged from its refusal to ne- 
gotiate unless a cut-off on nuclear 
production is included in the pack- 
age. Senator Humphrey told me he 
had received more mail on this issue 
than any other he ever tackled, and 
that he had been encouraged by mem- 
bers of “in” governments of our 
allies with whom he had talked both 
here and at the United Nations. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower seems quite ready 
to talk to the Russians about a nu- 
clear-test ban or any other subject. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
is unhappily resigned to a summit 
meeting. But Admiral Strauss and 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff are dead 
set against any conversations on 
stopping the tests. 

While the Administration contin- 
ued to ponder its stand, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer told the editors: 

“It is not that disarmament is too 
Utopian; it is that it is not Utopian 
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ANDERSON: ATTACKS AEC SECRECY 


enough. Far beyond disarmament, 
one has to envisage a world of affirm- 
ative collaboration in the world’s 
work between people, irrespective of 
nationality. 

“It means that the world has to 
be an open world in which, practi- 
cally speaking, secrets are illegal. It 
means that some major powers must 
be less nationalistic. This cannot be 
done through international organiza- 
tions alone. But it means even more, 
the development of something which 
pervades the whole of natural sci- 
ence and most of learning and which 
is beginning even to touch our col- 
leagues behind the Iron Curtain. 

“These are the fraternal commu- 
nities of men embarked in special- 
ized work, whose knowledge binds 
them together. These communities 
are the human counterpart and basis 
of international institutions that the 
future must hold, and on them rest, 
it seems to me, the hope that we will 
survive this most peculiar period in 
the history of man.” 





The deep divisions on the conduct of the Algerian war make it difficult pow 
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for the non-Communist groups in the Assembly to form a stable government | aro: 


CABINET CRISIS IN FRANCE 


Paris 
HE ALGERIAN WAR continues to 
dominate the French political 
scene. The government of Félix Gail- 
lard was overthrown—precipitating 
what may be a very long Cabinet 
crisis—because it had accepted the 
terms proposed by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can “good-offices” mission for the 
renewal of diplomatic negotiations 
with Tunisia. But Gaillard, like his 
predecessors Maurice Bourges-Mau- 
noury and Guy Mollet, fell basically 
because he had lost the confidence of 
the right wing on the Algerian ques- 
tion. In this case, some 20 members 
of the Independent party of Antoine 
Pinay, who had previously supported 
Gaillard, overthrew him by joining 
with about 100 other right-wingers 
and with the Communists, 

The right wing feels that the 
Anglo-American mission, composed 
of State Department veteran Robert 
Murphy and Britain’s Harold Beeley, 
was promoting concessions to Tu- 
nisia that would inevitably pave the 
way for other concessions to the 
leaders of the Algerian National Lib- 
eration Front (FLN). These right- 
ists call for an all-out military effort 
against the FLN, coupled with a 
forceful diplomacy aimed at prevent- 
ing Tunisia and Morocco from sup- 
porting the rebels. 

Yet, there are not more than about 
120 deputies in the National Assem- 
bly who are fully resolved to assume 
all the consequences such a “get- 
tough” policy would entail—includ- 
ing placing the French economy on 
a war footing and braving UN and 


By George B. Boswell 


great-power intervention by a “pre- 
ventive attack” on Tunisia. Thus, the 
Right cannot possibly have its way 
in the Assembly, and the Government 
that ultimately succeeds Gaillard’s 
will pursue policies similar to those 
in force ever since 1956—prosecution 
of the war with limited means, com- 
bined with a hesitant search for a 
new political status for Algeria that 
does not imply independence. 

Yet, the next government will be 
in a weaker position to pursue these 
policies. Several weeks of crisis will 
help reinforce the intransigence of 
the Algerian rebels, and Tunisia’s 
Habib Bourguiba will be under even 
greater pressure to move closer to 
Cairo. The new government will also 
have to cope immediately with the 
threat of major strikes in the na- 
tionalized industries (gas, electricity, 
coal mines, railroads); these had 
already been called but were put off 
when Gaillard fell, since the unions 
no longer had any responsible au- 
thority against which to strike. Fur- 
thermore, the U.S. loan to France 
granted in December has not checked 
inflation, and France’s balance-of- 
payments deficit is barely staying 
within the budgetary limit estab- 
lished at the time of the loan. 

In any case, as far as Tunisia is 
concerned, the new government will 
have to take up where Gaillard left 
off—with the Murphy-Beeley pro- 
posals—and the likelihood is that 
the Independents will have to give 
the new Premier what they refused 
to Gaillard. Why, then, did they over- 
throw him? It is hard to find a 
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enough to be Pinay’s son. Some 
Independents also feared losing votes 
to extreme rightists if they were 
identified with making concessions t¢ 
Bourguiba. 

The conservative fear of extremis 
is a real one, for, with the aid 6 
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powerful interests in Algeria, a kind 
of McCarthyism has been created 
around the Algerian issue. Supplied 
with ample funds, these extremists 
denounce as traitors to the nation 
those Socialist, Catholic and Radical 
liberals who do not support the policy 
of total war against the rebels. The 
various governments since 1956 have 
contributed, by censorship and by 
nationalistic propaganda, to the fact 
that the general public is not at all 
prepared for any kind of compro- 
mise settlement, 
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Although Socialist leader Guy Mollet 
cannot repudiate Lacoste publicly, he 
would doubtless welcome the oppor- 
tunity to replace him if this can be 
done gracefully. This, however, is a 
most delicate problem, for Lacoste 
has, in effect, served as the guaran- 
tee to the conservatives that the So- 
cialists would pursue a_ nationalist 
course in Algeria. 

Meanwhile, such leaders of the 
Catholic MRP as Pierre Pflimlin and 
Robert Schuman have also become 
increasingly aware of the necessity 
for a new course designed to end the 
war while salvaging French interests 
in Algeria. The MRP’s repudiation 
of Georges Bidault’s recent bid for 
the Premiership illustrates the change 
in attitude. Though Bidault was one 
of the outstanding heroes of the 
Resistance and is one of the most 
respected leaders of the MRP, the 
party would not accept his national- 
ist platform for Algeria. 

It is much too early, however, to 
expect major changes in French pol- 
icy. For, although some leaders of 
the Center and Left are evolving in 
the direction of a more liberal solu- 
tion, they can command at best only 
half the Assembly—without Commu- 
nist support, which they rule out. 
Against the roughly 300 Socialists, 
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Catholics and Radicals of various 
factions there would stand more than 
150 Independent and extreme right- 
ist votes, plus 125-odd Communists. 
With such a thin majority, it is hard 
to envision a government strong 
enough to propose any solution re- 
motely acceptable to the FLN. 

What, then, will come out of the 


present Cabinet crisis? Another 


“across-the-board” government like 
Gaillard’s, embracing everyone from 
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Socialists to Independents, seems un- 
likely after Gaillard’s experience. 
Since the MRP will not participate 
in any government which does not 
include the Socialists, a Center-Right 
government is also out. About the 
only workable solution would seem 
to be another minority government 
(like that of Mollet), built around 
the MRP and Socialist parties and 
including the more liberal factions of 
the Radicals. It would, however, need 
the support of some of the more mod- 
erate Independents as well as the 
faction of the Radicals led by Pierre 
Mendés-France. (Both of those groups 
voted against Gaillard, though for 
opposite reasons.) A most difficult 
endeavor. 

While the Assembly struggles to 
form some kind of regime, the situa- 
tion remains explosive, For there is 


no longer any possible solution to 
the Algerian conflict that would not 
imply heavy territorial losses as well 
as a serious loss of French prestige. 
Faced by the possibility of a defeat 
far more serious than the loss of 
Indo-China, Tunisia, Morocco or 
the Saar, the French might well ac- 
cept the leadership of a nationalist 
extremist. The turbulent extremists 
amply financed by the Algerian 
colons could exploit some incident, 
either in France or on the Algerian- 
Tunisian border, and there is good 
reason to believe that they would be 
supported by certain Army elements. 

Against this pattern of plot, in- 
trigue and governmental instability, 
one must nevertheless stress the amaz- 
ing stability of French society. The 
Government crisis has not caused the 
slightest ripple in Paris traffic. 
French popular reactions to Tunisia’s 
aid to the FLN have been relatively 
mild. When, on the day Gaillard fell, 
a right-wing leader named Biaggi 
called for the storming of the U.S. 
Embassy, he could recruit only 20 
men for the job. The conduct of the 
French troops under General Gambiez 
who have been confined to quarters 
in Tunisia for the last two-and-a-half 
months indicates that, given proper 
leadership, the French can remain 
calm in the face of great adversity. 

Whether such leadership can now 
emerge on the national level, in 
view of the present state of the 
Algerian war, is quite another mat- 
ter. For the Sakhiet incident which 
brought about the present conflict 
between France and Tunisia also 
brought about what most French 
politicians feared most: international- 
ization of the North African issue 
through the Anglo-American “good- 
offices” mission. The United States, 
it would appear, is slowly moving 
toward a policy of maneuvering 
France and the FLN toward a 
negotiated settlement. While doing 
so, however, it must be quite care- 
ful not to interfere overtly, lest the 
repercussions of such intervention 
prove worse for the Atlantic alli- 
ance than the Algerian war itself. 





A look at our new college instructors 








The Young Prometheans 


By Earl Latham 


5 om CURRENT CROP of junior academics—instructors 
and assistant and associate professors in their thirties 
—are a special class of those‘for whom the bells tolled 
last year in THE New LEApeR’s series on “The Young 
Generation.” Regret was expressed for the plight of 
the young instructor, harassed by professional restric- 
tions, by the peculiar forms of mania institutionalized in 
college bureaucracies, and by prestige anxieties excited by 
neighbors’ who make a lot of money with their hands. 
These are the “young” Prometheans, swift with the gift 
of fire, but chained to rocks of ‘unreasonable restriction 
while deanish vultures pluck out their livers. My own 
feeling is that Prometheus never had it so good, and that, 
if the fires do not burn, maybe there were no matches to 
begin with. 

To begin with, if youth is a matter of years, surely the 
“young generation” is in the class rooms and dormitories, 
not in the faculty club. More than chronology is suggested 
by the adjective “young”: interest perhaps, alertness, 
awakening, zest, pliability, plasticity of temperament, and 
receptivity to the challenge of new ideas. In this sense, the 
young generation, to repeat, is in the classroom—not 
behind the desk but in front of it. Although it is only a 
sad salute to the obvious decay of mortal flesh for a man 
to say that he is as young as he feels, it is also true that 
many of the historically “young” are psychically older 
than they look. It would not be difficult on many college 
faculties to find a number of young fogies, men and 
women both, who have early suffered from hardening 
of the attitudes. 

Furthermore, a grave error is made if one assumes that 
all campuses are alike. The conditions that limit an in- 
structor in a Big Ten factory do not neceséarily prevail in 
the Ivy League, among either the large universities or the 
small colleges. The subway stadiums of New York are 
scarcely credible to academic New England. Boys’ col- 
leges are different from girls’ colleges, and not just be- 
cause boys wear blue bootees and girls wear pink bootees. 





Eart LatuaM, Joseph B. Eastman Professor of Political 
Science at Amherst College and chairman of its political 
science department, is also engaged in the Fund for 
the Republic study of Communism in American life. 


There are many excellent colleges for girls, but there are 
also some that seem like nunneries, conducted by old 
women of both sexes. In these not only the new instructors § 
of today, but the new instructors of 1925, afraid to retire, 
live on in resentment and frustration. 

It must be true that all institutional life, including that 
of universities and colleges, has special irritations, pecul- 
iar to it; and in colleges and universities, these irritations 
are quite special, and sometimes maddeningly irritating. | 
For example, something like Parkinson’s Law has been 
operating on campuses since the end of the Second World 
War. Deans evidently beget deans to the point where one 
may expect the student ratio eventually to be one to one 
—one dean for every student. The man who used to tell 
the newspapers what the winning score was is now a Pub- 
lic Relations Officer with a harem of dimpled minxes. He 
also has one or more assistants who help him to attend 
meetings of the Association of College Public Relations 
Officers. The chucklesome Alumni Secretary has chuckle- 
some Assistant Alumni Secretaries, And so on. The burst- 
ing bureaucracy is an explosion of spores, each of which 
germinates its own telephone number, talking secretary, 4 
and man to tell the secretary what to say. This has oe- 
curred not only on campuses whose populations have come 
to rival metropolis, but on campuses which admit only a 
few more students now than they did in the days before 
the war. 

But if there is an unbecoming enlargement of adminis-4 
trative tissue in the body of the colleges, there has also 
been an interesting new concern for the curriculum, with 
a generally wholesome willingness to experiment with new 
forms of instruction. College and university curriculums 
are more exciting and challenging than they were twenty 
or so years ago. The staples taught by good teachers are } 
the backbone of the program, now as then; but there are 
many new forms of appeal and address which have devel- 
oped, especially since the war. In some of the social 
sciences like psychology, social psychology and sociology, 
the curriculums have come to reflect the growing matur- 
ity of these fields as disciplines. There are also new direc 
tions in politics and new courses have been devised to 





pursue them. 
Fairly systematic and successful efforts have been made 
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throug! core courses in history and literature to make the 
offerings less of a smorgasbord than they have been. Both 
the core course and the “best books” or “great issues” 
approach have tried to restore to the curriculum some of 
the older liberal classical unity which the elective system 
begotten by Eliot dissolved into cafeteria. This experi- 
mentation is not uniformly praiseworthy. The smorgas- 
bord is now a blue-plate special, but the meal is still, 
sometimes, just another arrangement of scraps. It is still 
possible in certain halls of learning to learn how to build 
a canoe; and the pressures of athletic commerce en- 
courage footballers to take courses in advanced end- 
running. But, by and large, the universities and colleges 
have more to offer students than was the case before the 
Second World War. The young generation of college in- 
structors may have had a better education than its pre- 
decessors. 

Postwar change affects the terms by which the faculty 
person either does or does not do his work. He may be 
somewhat more circumscribed by regulation than he was 
in the 1930s, although even this depends upon variables 
of place and rank as well as time. To balance this, there 
are certainly more jobs. Although the new academic may 
be fettered slightly, he is not paralyzed; and the fetters 
are often golden, especially in the junior grades which 
have enjoyed a proportionately higher material improve- 
ment than the more senior grades. In the 1930s doctors 
of philosophy, with one or two books, were glad to have 
section-hand work in beginning courses; and they were 
two and three deep behind every position, waiting for a 
chance to give courses of their own. But to the young 
generation this is a familiar hard lucky story. Gaffers in 
their forties are always talking about how tough things 
were in the 1930s. What about now? 

What about now, indeed? In these, the palmy days of 
young instructors, beardless boys get to give courses 
of their own without apprenticeship. Blessings on them, 
of course; and the earlier they become pros the better. 
Adolescence is already too long prolonged. But they may 
have to write a thesis, and this puts off the day when 
“The Book” is delivered to humble publishers grateful 
for the notice. Although a good case can be made for re- 
ducing the time needed to get a degree, the complaint 
that the need to do a thesis prevents the writing of 
“The Book” is hard to take seriously, since “The 
Book” is conventional academic fantasy, born of in- 
security. nursed by self-pity, and often sustained in the 
face of the equal chance that the unfinished novel or the 
new political theory will be a pastiche of the work of 
others. and deservedly dead in the drawer. It might not 
be, of course, but it contradicts experience to suppose in 
its favor that it will amount to anything. Real accomplish- 
ment as distinguished from output is rare; and there are 
inevitally many more spawn than fish. It may be much 
better :) do a dull and honest job of routine scholarship 
than a dull and dishonest hack job of novel writing. 
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The first, at least, could represent some small investment 
of intellectual capital in the teacher; while the second 
often represents an overdraft of credit on accounts of 
promise which contain no funds. One need not mourn 
this. A moderately convincing case can be made for the 
proposition that what the world needs, besides more rest 
rooms, is less and better print. 

One flaw in the self-portrait of the literary artist as a 
young academic man is a confusion of composition and 
perspective. The principal business of the colleges and 
universities is not artistic creation. It is teaching and 
research. The artist is not necessarily an intellectual, and 
the really creative artist will probably create even in the 
most unlikely milieu. He fulfills his nature by so doing, 
his gifts are an endowment and come to him by grace. 
Even insurance executives can write first-rate poetry if 
their names are Wallace Stevens; and physicians can do 
the same if they happen to be William Carlos Williams. 

As for the really young generation in the class 
rooms, a process like sedimentation tends to separate the 
clear from the cloudy. The really bright spirits shine 
forth and become a joy to their preceptors, who need no 
manifestoes or resolutions to demonstrate the leadership 
of attitude and mastery of mind that a good teacher sup- 
plies to cooperative students. College kids are an élite 
group, destined to enjoy superior access to the resources 
and controls of the society. The problem in the 1950s is 
not the disorders of the economy (which was the problem 
of the 1930s) but the manner in which these young ones 
are going to exercise the power that will come to them 
in the government of both the commonwealth and the 
economy. If our boys are not going to be earnest agita- 
tors for various causes of strenuous idealism and doubt- 
ful solvency, then let them become corporation executives 
without becoming organization men. Here is certainly a 
central problem for liberal intellectuals—the rescue of the 
young from the suffocations of a mass culture—and 
where better to work on the problem than in the colleges 
and the universities. 

The campus intellectual is certainly better equipped 
objectively (if not emotionally) to teach and write than 
he was in the 1930s. He gets more money, relatively and 
absolutely, especially in the junior ranks, than he did in 
the 1930s. It is not too difficult to get money to travel 
abroad, thanks to the despised foundations and to pro- 
grams like the Fulbright awards. The reputation of the 
intellectual outside the ivy is better and his prestige is 
higher than it has ever been. There are more outlets for 
his products, in the journals and through other forums, 
than there have ever been. There is research money on 
every other bush, although admittedly the bushes are 
wider spaced in the humanities than in the social and 
physical sciences. Although much must yet be done to 
reduce the wastage among the top quarter of high-school 
graduates who do not go on to college in the ex- 
pected numbers, no poor boy, if he is bright, should 


lack a college education if he needs only to support him- 
self. And if he is really good, he can get almost all of his 
expenses in graduate school. Both the young generation 
and the younger generation have never had it so good. 

As college populations swell in the coming years, and 
professors begin to earn as much as bookies, perhaps the 
clamor to make every student a scientist will have 
moderated. The problem that the sputniks uncovered 
is basically one of values, not techniques. We were made 
sharply aware, for a moment at least, that wrap-around 
windshields and education are not really equivalent 
goods, But the scream for more scientists which followed 
the pain of realization demands a remedy that will not 
cure the ill. The principal need of the culture is not 
more technology and technologists but a transvaluation 
of learning as such and its elevation in the public 
esteem, for the Soviet challenge is as much intellectual 
and cultural as it is military. Although it is absolutely 
necessary that we have as much (or more) of the right 
kinds of military hardware as the Russians, it mistakes 
the nature of the threat to suppose that the permanent 
crisis of the century will disappear when all American 
students take calculus and go in for rocketry. What is 





needed is not more science as such but more learning, 
especially learning in our own values and in the nature 
of the social and political changes through which the 
peoples of the world, including ourselves, are moving, 
Although Prometheus never had it so good, he should 
have it better. There won’t even be scientists without 
him. 

Perhaps the concern with science will actually spur 
the development of that education that science alone 
cannot provide. The Greek word idiotes meant a person 
uninterested in public affairs, shunning public office, 
wrapped in personal concerns without care for politics. 
Indifference to the commonwealth and ignorance of its 
problems was public delinquency. The spread of knowl 
edge, understanding and concern for public affairs should 
be as important in our world as in that of the Greeks 
and perhaps more important in the conduct of Asian 
and African policy than a new missile to destroy missiles 
that destroy missiles. Unless science is placed in focus 
and related to the humanities and the social studies, 
unless in short our goal is more and better education, our 
national supply of idiotes, already in heavy yield, will 
be in ruinous surplus. 





An Ideal of University Education 


By Milton R. Konvitz 





N HIS ESSAY on “Shaping Men and 

Women,” Stuart Sherman said 
that a man’s job, what he does “day 
in and day out, year in and year 
out,” may be “the only thing in his 
life that has a first-class chance to 
use him and consume him ade- 
quately.” He quotes from a letter by 
Robert Louis Stevenson in which 
Stevenson wrote that he loved his 
wife, and that few men love their 
wives more. “But,” he went on to say, 
“T could conceive of life without her. 
Without my art, life would be un- 
thinkable.” 

Is a man’s work more important to 
him than his love? Were Sherman 
and Stevenson right, as a matter of 
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fact? We know how Paul Gauguin 
left Mette and their five children in 
Copenhagen and fled to the South 
Seas, where he spent the rest of his 
life, passionately given over to paint- 
ing. On the other hand, we know how 
Edward VIII, after creating a dra- 
matic constitutional crisis for Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth na- 
tions, abdicated his throne in order 
to be free to marry the woman he 
loved. 

The pages of history have recorded 
the names of many men who chose 
to be martyrs for the sake of con- 
science, men who freely gave up their 
jobs and even their lives in order to 
bear witness to God and their reli- 
gious beliefs. Similarly, we know that 
men have sacrificed their careers and 
loves and lives for the sake of their 
political or social beliefs. 

We touch here on the problem of 


men’s ultimate loyalties; but we can- 
not explore the question here. Suffice 
it to say that a man’s work, whether 
it be his life (as in the case of Ste- 
venson or Gauguin) or merely his 
livelihood, is of basic importance to 
him. 


4 
A man’s work, in our culture and 


in our day, occupies him for eight 
hours a day for five days a week. If, 
as the Bible says, the life is the blood, 
so one may also say, the life is the 
time; or one may combine the two 
concepts and say that time is the life 
blood of man. Shedding blood and 
killing time may be equally (though 
not in the legal sense, of course) mur- 
der of another human being or of 
oneself. The choice of an occupation 
or profession—of a life-work—-may 
be, therefore, even for one who is 
not a Stevenson or a Gauguin, a mat 
ter of spiritual life or death. 
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A hundred years ago this was even 
more the case than it is today, for 
then a normal work week took 70 
instead of 40 hours—a man worked 
almost 12 hours a day for six days 
in the week. And work was harder 
then; production depended heavily 
on human muscle power and concen- 
tration, so that a day’s work left the 
worker physically and mentally ex- 
hausted. There were no coffee-breaks 
then, no paid vacations, no unem- 
ployment insurance, and no pensions 
and retirement plans. 

Today, with a life-expectancy of 
70 years at birth, with a short work 
day, with a five-day week, with paid 
vacations, and with the reasonable 
expectation of retirement before one 
is totally exhausted or disabled, a 
new problem has come to the fore: 
what to do with one’s leisure time 
or years. 

In a word, today one needs to 
choose and prepare for not only an 
occupation or profession. One also 
needs to choose and prepare for a 
style of life, a way or mode of life 
—a Lebensweise—that will integrate 
work and leisure in such a way that 
it may be difficult to separate one 
from the other, a style of life in 
which a man cannot honestly tell 
when his work ends and when his 


L,. : 
leisure begins, 


For example, if a man is an engi- 
neer or a scientist, his education 
should have been of such an order 
that he has a persistent and intense 
interest in the history of science and 
technology, the philosophy of sci- 
ence, the methodology of science, 
and a lively concern with the social, 
political and economic effects of his 
work and profession. If a man is a 
lawyer, his education should have 
been of such a kind that he has a 
keen interest in the history of law 
and legal institutions, jurisprudence, 
legal philosophy, legal methodology, 
the administration of justice, and the 
relations between law and society. 

For this purpose he will need an 
education in the humanities and the 
social sciences, both as an under- 
graduate and as a professional stu- 
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‘ONE MUST PREPARE FOR A LIFE THAT INTEGRATES WORK AND LEISURE’ 


dent. A person with such interests 
and concerns will always feel com- 
pelled to continue throughout his 
life his studies of history, literature, 
philosophy, the classics and the so- 
cial sciences; for he will be aware of 
relations and inter-relations between 
his specialty and almost every other 
branch of knowledge and learning. 
Everything he reads or studies or 
does will seem related to a center, 
to a centripetal force that will at- 
tract around and to itself every bit 
of human experience. In this way, 
his professional competence will be 
greater and his entire life will be 
richer, for at all times, in his office 
or in his home, in his car or on his 
walks, he will be living fully: He 
will be a man in his work, and a 
worker as a man. 

The sharp separation of work and 
leisure can only tend to impoverish 
man by mechanizing his work and 
by emptying his leisure of any fruit- 
ful values, so that in the end both 
his work and leisure are only aspects 
of boredom. But if thought, contem- 
plation, knowledge and the pursuit of 
knowledge are, as it were, built into 
his work, then leisure does not begin 
where work leaves off, but both are 
inextricably united in every living 
moment of a man’s years, and each 
week-day is also a Sabbath, and each 


moment is a moment of both crea- 
tion and rest, work and thought, and 
combines both matter and spirit, the 
profane and the sacred, the particu- 
lar and the universal, the temporal 
and the timeless. 

This, it seems to me, is the true 
reason for a university, where pro- 
fessional schools and a college of arts 
and sciences are brought together— 
brought together not so that they 
may be separate, each pursuing its 
own ends—but brought together so 
that each may, in some almost mi- 
raculous way, transcend itself and 
become united with the other, so 
that it might be difficult to tell where 
professional studies end and human- 
istic and social studies begin. 

But this is an ideal that we have 
hardly begun to achieve or even to 
articulate. Mankind has _ always 
known the problem of work. The 
problem of leisure (except for aristo- 
crats) is new to us. As we begin to 
see this problem of leisure more and 
more, and as we concentrate more 
and more on the potentially de- 
humanizing aspects of work in a 
technological society, we shall see 
more clearly the challenge to edu- 
cation—we shall see that the root 
idea of a solution must be in new 
concepts, new ideals and new meth- 
ods of university education. 


1 








Inaugural of President Frondizi launches 
first democratic regime since 1930 


NEW CHANCE 
FOR ARGENTINE DEMOCRACY 


N May 1, Arturo Frondizi will 

be inaugurated as President of 
Argentina. His induction will end 
two-and-a-half years of provisional 
rule, and will restore democratic gov- 
ernment to this key South American 
republic for the first time in almost 
28 years. 

The last democratically elected Ar- 
gentine President, Hipolito Irigoyen, 
was overthrown by a military coup 
d'état in September 1930. During the 
succeeding 13 years the country was 
run by the Conservative party, which 
maintained control by a combination 
of force and fraud, culminating in an- 
other Army coup on June 4, 1943. 
Within two years, Juan Peron proved 
himself the most able of the military 
men ruling the country. On February 
24, 1946 he was elected President, a 
position he held for a decade. 

The Peron era brought fundamen- 
tal changes to Argentina. It trans- 
ferred power from the rural land- 
lords, who were the backbone of the 
Conservative party, to the cities, 
where Perén was supported by an 
uneasy alliance of industrial workers 
and military men. With Perén’s help, 
the labor movement grew from 300,- 
000 members to approximately 2.5 
million and became a decisive force 
in the nation’s politics. From being 
the most backward Latin 
American nations in labor legislation 


one of 


and social security, Argentina moved 
into the vanguard. Industrialization 
was spurred, while agriculture de- 
cayed. Ever-present Argentine na- 
tionalism was stirred as never before. 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


One of the few politicians opposed 
to Peron who saw the full significance 
of the changes taking place was Fron- 
dizi. He recognized that Peron had 
won the workers’ support because he 
had given them material advantages 
and a feeling of importance and des- 
tiny which they had never before pos- 
sessed, even though he had destroyed 
the independence of the trade unions. 
Throughout Perén’s rule, Frondizi 
insisted that the dictator could only 
be broken by a program which would 
the workers to retain their 
gains, would give them back control 
of the trade unions, and would re- 
turn to the average citizen the bene- 


allow 


fits of political democracy. 

With the fall of Peron, Frondizi 
set out to win over as many of the 
dictator’s former followers as possi- 
ble: He severely criticized the Provi- 
sional Government’s intervention in 
the trade unions, which deprived 
them of elected leadership for a year- 
and-a-half. He condemned the Gov- 
ernment’s program of “free enter- 
prise,” which led to a wage freeze 
and steadily rising prices. He object- 
ed to modifications of labor legisla- 
tion, which he considered detrimental 
to the workers. He objected to the 
Government’s persecution of Peronist 
trade union leaders merely because 
they had been labor leaders during 
the dictatorship. He seized the ban- 
ner of nationalism. 

Frondizi’s critics feel that he went 
too far in trying to win Peronist 
support. They particularly criticize 
his negotiations with exiled Peronist 


leaders and, indirectly, with Peron 
himself. The morality of these negoti- 
ations is open to criticism, though 
politically they paid off. 

Frondizi probably would have won 
the February .23 election without 
Perén’s endorsement, but he certain- 
ly would not have won by such an 
overwhelming majority—4.1 million 
votes against 2.5 million for his near- 
est rival, Ricardo Balbin. If he had 
won by a margin of 50,000 to 100,000 
votes, as seemed likely before Peron’s 
endorsement, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment might not have turned the 
Presidency over to him, in spite of 
its promise to honor the results of the 
election. His huge vote removed any 
such possibility. 

Frondizi won with the support of 
his own Union Civica Radical Intran- 
sigente party, of the Peronists, of the 
Communists, and of right-wing Cath- 
olic nationalist elements. Each of 
these groups supported him for its 
own reasons, but the victorious can- 
didate seems to have made no private 
commitments to any of them. Still, 
some fear that his will be a Peronist 
or Communist regime. 

As for the Peronists, Frondizi is 
well aware of the need for converting 
the two million votes “borrowed” 
from Perén into real Frondizi votes 
in the future. To do so, he must 
undermine Perén politically, He will 
do all he can to convince the workers 


‘that Perén is not their only “savior,” 


and that they can get as much oF 
more from a democratic regime—and 
have freedom besides. 
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Nor is there any ground for fear 
of a pro-Communist bias on Fron- 
dizi’s part. True, he has among his 
personal aides and advisers a hand- 
ful of people with Communist back- 
grounds. But it seems highly un- 
likely that they will have any impor- 
tant role in the Frondizi Govern- 
ment, which will be an administra- 
tion of Intransigent Radicals. 

There is a left-wing in the Intransi- 
gent Radical party, but it has little 
sympathy for the Communists, who 
have been around too long and have 
changed face too often to be trusted 
even by left-wing Radicals. One of 
the most absurd charges of Commu- 
nist influence is that made by a U.S. 
newsman who claims that Alejandro 
Gomez, Frondizi’s Vice President, is 
a Communist. He is an extremely 
frank nationalist who is suspicious of 
US. motives in Latin America and 
perhaps has an exaggerated idea of 
Argentina’s importance in the world, 
but he is certainly not a Communist. 
It is essential in Latin America, and 
particularly in Argentina, to differen- 
tiate between those who merely are 
not ecstatic about the United States, 
and those who are really Communists. 

Frondizi is no innocent. He knows 
what he believes and what he wants 
to achieve. He knows that the Com- 
munists were among his supporters 
on February 23, but he also knows 
that he has little to gain by encour- 
aging them or giving them prestige. 
One of the most striking facts about 
the present situation in Argentina is 
the weakness of the Communists. 
They have little force in the labor 
movement; they did miserably in 
the election, polling less votes for 
their Congressional candidates than 
they received in last year’s constitu- 
ent assembly balloting. 

There are two reasons for this. 
First, the Peronists have shown more 
ability to resist Communist blandish- 
ments, and to distinguish their own 
doctrine and aspirations from those 
of the Communists, than I, for one, 
thought likely. Secondly, the rise of 
Frondizi, with a popular and nation- 
alist. social program, short-circuited 
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the Communists’ growth. Many of 
those who might have been influenced 
by them if someone like Frondizi 
were not in the field have not, in fact, 
fallen under their spell. 

Frondizi is faced with a gigantic 
job in trying to establish Argentine 
democracy on a firm basis. He will 
have a major political problem in his 
relations with the Peronists. He will 
have equally serious political difficul- 
ties with the armed forces. But the 
key to his success or failure will 
undoubtedly be his ability to come 
to grips with almost insuperable eco- 
nomic problems. 

It seems likely that Frondizi 
take three measures affecting 
Peronists: 

1. He will propose a general am- 
nesty for all political offenders. He 


will 
the 
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has said that such an amnesty will 
be the job of Congress, since under 
a constitutional regime he cannot 
order it himself, and that it will be 
up to Congress to decide its terms. 
Once it is passed, it will be up to the 
courts to decide whether or not to 
continue with trials of Peronists who 
have been charged with malfeasance. 

2. He will legalize a Peronist par- 
ty, though probably not with that 
name. This should have been done a 
long time ago, since the one thing 
keeping the Peronists united has been 





illegality. I am convinced that, as 
soon as the Peronists are free to form 
their own party, several will appear, 
each claiming to be the only “genu- 
ine” one. 

3. He will decide who is to call a 
trade-union congress. This is a diffi- 
cult problem. In November 1955, the 
Government ousted all elected union 
officials and replaced them with mili- 
tary men. By last July, elections had 
been held in virtually all unions, and 
a congress was called for August to 
re-establish the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor (CGT). This broke up 
in confusion because of a virtual 
deadlock between Peronist and anti- 
Peronist elements. A further attempt 
to hold the congress in March failed, 
when many anti-Peronist and all 
Peronist unions refused to send dele- 
gates because eight of the largest 
unions had once again been “inter- 
vened” by the Government, and 
therefore could not participate. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that the Peronists still constitute 
a majority of the labor movement. 
Even many unions now in the hands 
of anti-Peronists have a _ Peronist 
rank and file. (Most Peronists boy- 
cotted the union elections.) Any non- 
Peronist government must be care- 
ful not to turn over such a politically 
potent group as the CGT to unregen- 
erate Peronists. 

Frondizi has advisers in both 
camps. He has promised to let the 
workers themselves decide who is to 
run the CGT, but he will have to 
make the decision as to who shall be 
empowered to call a congress. I think 
that he is anxious to turn the CGT 
over to a middle group composed of 
moderate Peronists and anti-Peronists, 
and that he is trying to encourage 
the development of such a group. 

Frondizi will have trouble of a dif- 
ferent kind from the military. The 
leaders of the armed forces are used 
to meddling in politics. A strong ele- 
ment did not want to turn over power 
to Frondizi. For a year or two the 
military probably will not dare to 
overthrow a constitutional regime 
elected with the majority which Fron- 
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dizi received. They will undoubtedly 
keep a sharp eye on Frondizi, how- 
ever, and if he is not able to resolve 
many of the problems facing him 
they may well topple him. 

Frondizi is determined to “send 
the soldiers back to the barracks.” In 
this, he has virtually the unanimous 
support of the civilians. He is already 
involved in a major crisis with the 
military leaders, The 1853 Constitu- 
tion, re-established by last year’s 
Constituent Assembly, provides for 
only eight ministries and declares 
that Congress shall name them .and 
decide their jurisdictions. The mili- 
tary men demanded three of these 
ministries. Frondizi, on the other 
hand, proposed one Ministry of De- 
fense, with a civilian minister, and 
under-secretaries of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. He is expected to win 
out on this question. 

Frondizi’s success in handling the 
rank and file Peronists and the mili- 
tary will undoubtedly depend on his 
ability to deal with the country’s eco- 
nomic problems. These fall into two 
categories: decapitalization of the 
economy, and a strongly unfavorable 
balance of trade. 

During the last three decades, the 
capital plant of Argentina has been 
wearing out. Railroad equipment is 
out of date, and much of it is delapi- 
dated. The same is true of many of 
the public utilities, which in any case 
have not kept up with the develop- 
ment of the rest of the economy. Ar- 
gentine agriculture lacks sufficient 
implements and machines, and many 
of those now in use are antiquated. 

There will have to be a major ef- 
fort to recapitalize the economy. The 


Provisional Government obtained an 
$85-million loan from the Export- 
Import Bank for rehabilitation of the 
railroads, but this was merely a small 
beginning. The Frondizi regime will 
undoubtedly seek other credits from 
both international lending institu- 
tions and private suppliers for these 
capital needs. 

Just as serious is the existing trade 
deficit of several hundred million dol- 
lars a year, about equal to what the 
country spends on petroleum imports. 
It is generally agreed that the petro- 
leum problem is going to be the first 
major economic issue that Frondizi 
will have to cope with. He is a long- 
time supporter of the Government 
oil firm, YPF, established 30 years 
ago, and feels that the Argentine oil 
industry should be under its direc- 
tion. However, he has suggested that 
the Government might be able to ac- 
cept the “services” of foreign compa- 
nies in looking for oil and getting it 
out of the ground. Others have sug- 
gested that payment for these serv- 
ices might be in the form of oil, 
though Frondizi has not yet commit- 
ted himself on this. 

The Frondizi regime will be inter- 
ested in stimulating the agricultural 
sector as a source of foreign ex- 
change. There is talk of trying to 
shift production in some areas from 
wheat to corn and grains for cattle 
feed. Wheat is generally in over- 
supply in world markets, while many 
Argentines feel that their markets for 
corn and cattle could be considerably 
expanded. 

Frondizi’s future will undoubtedly 
depend to some degree on the attitude 
of the United States Government. 





MOTHER RUSSIA AND MOTHER TONGUE 


Soviet Teaches English From Fifth Grade On.—Newspaper 


headline. 


The Russian lead in teaching science 
May make us ever surlier, 

But let us shout with proud defiance: 
We do teach English earlier! 


— Richard Armour 
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Frondizi wants friendly relations with 
the U.S., but this attitude must be 
reciprocated. It is auspicious that 
Vice President Nixon was sent as 
chief delegate to Frondizi’s inaugura- 
tion, but this gesture in itself is not 
enough. 

There are two fundamental condi- 
tions for friendly relations between 
the Frondizi Government and the 
U.S. First, the United States must 
treat Argentina as a juridical equal, 
There is nothing which will do more 
to undermine relations with Argen- 
tina than a patronizing attitude in 
Washington. Frondizi and his sup. 
porters are Argentine nationalists, 
and their national amour propre must 
be respected if relations between this 
country and Argentina are to be 
friendly. 

Secondly, Washington must be 
willing to help the Argentines meet 
some of their most pressing economic 
problems, without engaging in polite 
blackmail. The U.S. will get off on 
the wrong foot if it demands conces- 
sions for U.S, oil interests in return 
for aid. Frondizi and his friends do 
not believe that U.S. oil companies 
have a right to concessions every: 
where and at all times. If Washing: 
ton attempts to change their minds 
on this subject through pressure, we 
may only expect resentment and hos: 
tility from President Frondizi and 
his administration. 

It is essential for the future of 
democracy in the hemisphere that the 
administration of Arturo Frondizi be 
a success. Argentina is one of thes 
most influential countries in Latin 
America. If democracy is stabilized 
there, it will help fortify democratic 
trends throughout the region. If 
Frondizi fails, an even more dems 
gogic and unscrupulous regime than 
Perén’s may be expected to succeed 
him. This could only lead to instabil- 
ity, unrest and dictatorship in other 
Latin American nations, and an in 
tensification of the already poten! 
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anti-Yankeeism existing in Latin 
America. The only gainers from this 
would be the totalitarians of the righif 
and the left. 
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BOHN 


OR THE past three days I have 

been doing hard physical labor. 
[helped dig a trench along one side 
of our driveway, I scattered topsoil 
over hollow places in our lawn and I 
spread manure over our vegetable 
garden. I didn’t do all of these things 
alone. A good, stout, faithful helper 
kept pace with me from morning to 
night, We exchanged very few words 
—just kept on going. When evening 
came, we were both ready to stop. 
We didn’t think of going to a concert 
or a lecture or anything else of that 
sort. We were thirsty and hungry and 
tired, and all that we wanted was to 
have a good meal and a chance to 
go to bed. 

I had little impulse to think, but 
some lines from Gray’s Elegy kept 
going through my mind. The poet, 
scholar and clergyman was lolling in 
the fields and happened to see a dull 
peasant making his way toward home 
at the end of his long day. It was with 
areal sense of class superiority that he 
meditated, “The plowman homeward 
plods his weary way,/And leaves the 
world to darkness and to me.” The 
poor dope was so dull that he couldn’t 
do anything but work. He couldn’t 
read or write or appreciate any of the 
beauties of art or nature. He would 
soon be lost in deep sleep. But intel- 
lectuals like Gray were not tired. 
They would go on thinking and writ- 
ing. 

When I was in high school, I spent 
my summers working for a farmer 
Who lived not far from our Ohio vil- 
lage. I was paid a dollar-and-a-half a 
day, which was a higher wage than 
was pulled down by any other farm 
laborer in the neighborhood. But 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Breaking Down 
The Class System 


what I am thinking of is the intel- 
lectual recession which took place in 
my mind with each returning sum- 
mer. I would begin the vacation pe- 
riod with high ambitions. It was my 
intention to plow through the Latin 
and Greek classics for which there 
was no time during the school year. 
But this fine idea was never realized. 
After a day in the fields, Greek and 
Latin or any sort of study had lost 
its attraction. I was like Gray’s plow- 
man plodding his weary way. 

When I was serving as director of 
the Rand School of Social Science, 
what gave the position its greatest 
attraction was the chance which it 
afforded me to see working men and 
women make heroic efforts to bridge 
the gap between the classes which 
are called “upper” and “lower.” I 
recall an experience which I had 
while I was attempting to assist a 
member of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union as she ar- 
ranged her course of study. I advised 
her to study the history of trade 
unionism, the organization of indus- 
try and similar subjects. I shall never 
forget how she flared up in opposi- 
tion. “No,” she shouted, “that is not 
what I want. I want whatever is fine 
and beautiful; whatever the rich 
study at Harvard or Yale I want to 
study here.” To her, study meant a 
chance to break over class lines. And 
she hoped, poor soul, to do it by 
spending a few hours a week at a 
night school after her day’s work. 

It is in connection with this sort 
of ambition that the shortened work 
week and the increased mechaniza- 
tion of industry have their signifi- 
cance. In the long struggles for the 


ten-hour day, the eight-hour day, the 
six-hour day, it is not the work which 
the workers have been trying to es- 
cape; it is the condemnation to a 
lower form of existence. I am not 
pretending that all working people 
are alike and that all of them have 
high ideals when they strike for 
shorter hours or higher wages. Many 
of them may merely yearn for the 
symbols of some upper-class form of 
life: better clothes, better homes, 
shiny automobiles. But my experi- 
ence with thousands of workers in 
the adult education field has con- 
vinced me that many of them have 
ambitions which go away beyond 
any such things. Many of the young- 
er ones yearn for a chance to study, 
a chance to think, a chance to enjoy 
the finest and best things of life. 

Within my memory, there has been 
a great change in the life of Ameri- 
can working people. The automobile 
has had a lot to do with it. A work- 
ingman with any sort of car can take 
his family into the country and es- 
cape for a few hours or a day from 
the hardness of life. I recall that 
some 50 years ago, while I was liv- 
ing in a New Jersey suburb, I in- 
vited a young New York trade union- 
ist to spend Sunday with me. We 
took a long hike up what the Jersey 
folk ambitiously call their mountains. 
When we reached the summit, I 
rolled my jacket into a pillow and 
stretched out upon the grass. My 
young companion stood awkwardly 
by—as if he knew not what to do. 
After a while he confessed: “I was 
never in the country before; I never 
in my life lay down on the grass and 
looked up at the sky.” 

Much of this has changed in the 
last half-century. If poet Gray were 
to see an American farmer riding 
home on his tractor in mid-after- 
noon, he would not feel so confound- 
edly superior. And our industrial 
workers are not as tired or tied down 
as they used to be. The class lines 
are becoming more and more blurred. 
And, by the way, I don’t at all object 
to being tired at night. It is, in fact, 
rather pleasant: 





Russia 5 Years After Stalin-6 








Law and Justice 


HE SOVIET legal order in the post- 

Stalin period is beset with contra- 
dictions, confusion and _ practices 
which are hard to understand, Poli- 
cies and many laws of the Stalin 
period were openly criticized not only 
in Nikita Khrushchev’s speech at the 
20th Communist Party Congress but 
also in articles in Soviet legal peri- 
odicals and letters to their editors. 
The appalling facts brought to light 
by this criticism exceed the imagina- 
tion of critics of the Soviet legal 
system. Yet, when one asks, “What 
has been done to remedy the unjust 
treatment of suspects and prevent 
such injustices in the future?” one 
can say only that a few of the most 
unjust laws have clearly been re- 
pealed. The fate of the others is 
shrouded in mystery. 

The Soviet regime, in discussing 
this question, does not call for the 
outright protection of law and human 
rights but rather for the protection 
of “socialist legality’—a term which 
is as obscure in Russian as it is in 
English. True, legality means observ- 
ance of law as contrasted with arbi- 
trariness, but what is the meaning of 
the addition of the word “socialist”? 
Discussion of the term by Soviet 
legal theorists leaves no doubt that it 
means observance of the law with 
strings attached. It means, as the late 
Andrei Vishinsky once put it, “sub- 
ordination of the formal commands 
of law to those of the Communist 
party policy.” Khrushchev himself, 
condemning Stalin’s terrorism against 


those whom Khrushchev held to be 
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By Vladimir Gsovski 





This is the sixth in our series of 
articles on the USSR since 1953. In 
previous weeks, David J. Dallin dis- 
cussed foreign policy, Boris I. Nic- 
olaevsky the Party, Gleb Struve lit- 
erature, Richard Pipes nationalities, 
and Simon Wolin secret police. 
Vladimir Gsovski, chief of the Euro- 
pean Law Division of the Library 
of Congress, is the author of Soviet 
Civil Law, a definitive work, and 
Elements of Soviet Labor Law. 





good Communists, did not hesitate to 
approve “the most extreme methods” 
used by Stalin and Lenin against 
“true enemies” of the regime—So- 
cialist Revolutionaries, ““Trotskyites, 
rightists and bourgeois nationalists.” 

A return to Lenin’s practice is in 
itself not a promise of liberalization. 
It was Lenin who stated bluntly: 
“The court should not do away with 
the terror; to promise such a thing 
would mean to cheat either ourselves 
or other people.” He considered this 
statement to be “fundamental, a po- 
litically true (and not a legalistically 
narrow-minded) statement.” Thus, 
the protection of “socialist legality” 
in the post-Stalin period goes on side 
by side with practices incompatible 
with any legality. 

The period opened with the case 
of Lavrenti Beria, who was charac- 
terized as the main violator of Soviet 
law. But he and his lieutenants were 
sentenced to death in a secret trial 
which (as reported officially) was 
conducted by an illegally composed 
court; furthermore, the conviction 
was rendered in violation of Soviet 


law. Beria was reportedly tried by 
a “special session” of the Supreme 
Court, but no law provides for such 
a session. The statute on the Supreme 
Courts requires that a case be tried 
by a bench of three Supreme Court 
justices or one justice and two per- 
manent assessors of the court. Beria 
was tried by a bench of seven, of 
whom only one was a member of the 
Supreme Court; the rest were ap 
pointed from various walks of life 
for this case alone. 

The only legal justification for a 
secret trial, without the presence of 
the parties and with immediate exe- 
cution of the death penalty without 
appeal, was the accusation that Beria, 
among other things, was responsible 
for acts of terrorism against Soviet 
officials. Nevertheless, the only act of 
terrorism stated in the bill of charges 
(the case of Kedrov) was omitted 
from the judgment. Thus, summary 
proceedings were used without any 
indication by the court as to the vic: 
tims of the acts of terrorism, of 
where and when they were committed. 

Later, the law providing for such 
summary proceedings was abolished 
but there are features still in evidence 
which contradict any legality. 


ZVESTIA observed recently (Decem- 

ber 2, 1956) that knowledge of 
Soviet laws “is the main guarantee 
for the strengthening of socialist le 
gality.” “Unfortunately,” continued 
Izvestia, “this is impossible because 
some resolutions and regulations of 
the Government, not confidential in 
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nature, are sent to Government agen- 
cies and enterprises but remain un- 
known not only to the broad category 
of citizens but also to persons who 
must know them, for example, to the 
legal counsels of Government enter- 
prises, the jurists working in the 
legal aid offices, and to practicing 
lawyers.” 

This passage refers to the recent 
practice of withholding laws and de- 
crees from promulgation in periodi- 
cal publications printed especially for 
this purpose—in other words, to the 
existence of secret laws in the USSR. 

Although a_ special periodical, 
Vedomosti, is supposed to contain 
the laws of the Supreme Soviet and 
the equally important edicts of its 
Presidium, not all edicts are to be 
found there. (A separate collection 
of the resolutions of the Council of 
Ministers, which are no less impor- 
tant, was discontinued in 1949.) 
Since 1924, Soviet law has expressly 
provided for the possibility of with- 
holding a law from publication, but 
such practices have become especially 
striking in recent years and involve 
law of both utmost and general im- 
portance. 

In some instances, the newly enact- 
ed law is referred to orally by per- 
sons of authority, but its full text is 
not printed in any publication. In 
other instances, an act is not printed 
in Vedomosti, in the Government 
daily /zvestia or in Pravda, the Com- 
munist party organ, but its text ap- 
pears later either in an annotated 
edition of the Civil or Criminal Code 
or in some special collection of laws 
and decrees. 

A striking feature is that such non- 
promulgated laws for the most part 
contain more lenient provision than 
those in force previously. It seems 
that the Government does not want 
the population to know of the new, 
more benevolent treatment of an of- 
fense. Here are several examples of 
such secret laws, which officially have 
not yet been promulgated: 

* A 1947 edict on theft of public 
and private property provided for 
much harsher punishment for this 
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crime than that previously estab- 
lished by the Criminal Codes. Thus, 
larceny, misappropriation and em- 
bezzlement of Government property 
was made punishable, regardless of 
the value of goods involved, by from 
7 to 10 years and under some cir- 
cumstances up to 25 years of con- 
finement in a camp of correctional 
labor with confiscation of property. 
But in March 1957 an article ap- 
peared in the organ of the USSR 
Attorney General which discussed at 
length the application by courts of a 
new Presidium edict of January 10, 
1955 on petty theft of public prop- 
erty supplementary to the edict of 





LENIN: NO END TO TERRORISM 


1947, The text of the new edict was 
not given, and a search of Vedomosti, 
Izvestia and Pravda was in vain. It 
was finally located in the official 
pocket edition of the RSFSR Crimi- 
nal Code of 1956 and in the Collec- 
tion of Laws of the USSR and the 
Edicts of the Presidium, 1938-July 
1956, published in 1956. Although it 
is customary to submit such edicts 
for ratification by the Supreme So- 
viet, and this edict is dated January 
10, 1955 while the Supreme Soviet 
convened February 3-4, 1955, the 
edict was not submitted for ratifica- 
tion at either this or any subsequent 
session of the Supreme Soviet. 

The edict in question is very short, 





merely stating that “petty theft of 
Government or public property com- 
mitted for the first time shall be 
punished by correctional labor with- 
out confinement for from six months 
to one year or by confinement for up 
to three months. Acts committed re- 
peatedly shall be punished by cone 
finement for from one to two years.” 

The change introduced by the new 
edict is substantial. It introduces two 
new concepts: petty theft punished by 
confinement for not more than three 
months, and repeated petty theft pun- 
ished by confinement for not more 
than two years. Thus, both penalties 
are far below those provided by the 
Edict of 1947, where the lowest pen- 
alty is 7 years. 

But what is to distinguish petty 
theft from ordinary theft? The edict 
of 1955 is silent on this point, thus 
leaving it to the discretion of the 
courts. Some writers and courts seem 
to establish the difference on the 
basis of the cost of the goods stolen, 
embezzled, etc. Others think that the 
theft for a small amount may not be 
petty theft if for some reason the 
theft appears to be significant—for 
example, “the theft of several sacks 
of grain or flour or of cheap but im- 
portant building material.” Likewise, 
a theft committed by a gang, by a 
person taking advantage of an official 
position, or a theft intended to be on 
a large scale but actually carried out 
on a small one would be defined as 
theft under the edict of 1947 and not 
as petty theft under the edict of 
1955, regardless of the value of the 
goods stolen. 

What is the significance of the non- 
promulgation of the 1955 edict and 
of the fact that the Supreme Soviet 
has failed to ratify it for three years? 
No official explanation is available. 
Perhaps the Government realized that 
the penalties under the 1947 edict 
were too harsh and wished to give 
the courts a chance to apply milder 
punishment without unduly publiciz- 
ing such leniency. Perhaps the edict 
has not been ratified yet for the same 
reason. Perhaps the edict is being 
applied by the court as a kind of 
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experiment and its ratification is, so 
to speak, postponed until the result 
of its application satisfies the Gov- 
ernment, 

© Similarly, it is difficult to ex- 
plain the withholding from publica- 
tion of the decrees which abolished 
the prosecution in court of mem- 
bers of collective farms who failed 
to attain the mandatory minimum 
credit for participation in collective 
work. The same is true of the abo- 
lition of prosecution in court for 
failure to respond to a draft for agri- 
cultural work. 

® On June 9, 1947 an edict estab- 
lished new, harsher penalties for any 
violation of state secrets; simultane- 
ously, a list of information consid- 
ered secret was promulgated by the 
Council of Ministers. But a new list 
of much wider scope is printed in the 
annotated edition of the RSFSR 
Criminal Code for 1957 and is dated 
April 28, 1956. The new list was not 
located in any contemporaneous pub- 
lication. What was the reason for 
keeping secret the list of information 
considered to be state secrets? 

® Since 1940, the Council of Min- 
isters had been authorized to draft 
youth for railroad and trade training 
courses to prepare labor for indus- 
try. On March 18, 1955, this power 
of the Council of Ministers was with- 
drawn without being duly made pub- 
lic. Was the Government afraid that, 
if the discontinuance of the labor 
draft is widely known, it may affect 
voluntary enrollment? 

© The most confusing situation in- 
volves the crucial problem of whether 
confinement without a court trial may 
still be imposed by an administrative 
order. Since the inception of the So- 
viet regime the political police as- 
sumed as much power as was deemed 
necessary for the protection of the 
regime. Its name changed—Cheka, 
Ve Cheka, GPU, OGPU, People’s 
Commissariat and finally Ministry 
of the Interior (MVD) and Com- 
mittee for State Security (KGB)— 
but its powers remained undefined by 
law. Several times it has been claimed 
that these powers had been abolished 
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or restricted, but they were resur- 
rected again by an ex post facto 
announcement. 

The latest legal formulation of the 
agency’s powers was a series of laws 
in 1934. Then, the People’s Commis- 
sariat for the Interior (NKVD), su- 
perseded in 1946 by the Ministry of 
the Interior, was given various dis- 
cretionary powers. Most important 
among them was the confinement of 
persons deemed socially dangerous 
in a camp of correctional labor for 
a period up to five years—a sentence 
tantamount to hard labor with un- 
limited possibility of prolongation. 
For the exercise of this power a 
Special Board was established within 
the Ministry. None of the laws estab- 
lishing these powers has ever been 
officially repealed. 

In recent interviews with foreign- 
ers, including American law profes- 
sors, Soviet jurists claimed that these 
powers had been abolished, yet failed 
to produce a proper document to this 
effect. Likewise, there were a few 
lines in the Soviet legal periodicals 
and a brief statement in the Supreme 
Soviet by Yasnov, chairman of the 
committee on legislative bills, claim- 
ing that the Special Board was no 
longer in existence (/zvestia, Febru- 
ary 13, 1957). It is, however, char- 
acteristic that all these statements 
claim the abolition of the Special 
Board but refrain from saying what 
happened to the powers of the Minis- 
try itself. It may be that the powers 
still belong to the Ministry or have 
been transferred to the Committee on 
State Security, whose powers have 
never been defined. 

The whole situation is most con- 
fusing, because confinement in cor- 
rectional-labor camps is also a regu- 
lar penalty under the Criminal Code 
and may be impesed by ordinary 
courts. Both the inmates sent by the 
Ministry of the Interior and those 
convicted by the courts served the 
penalty together. Thus, the continued 
existence of such camps does not 
prove or disprove the abolition of 
confinement by administrative order. 
It may be also that the discretionary 









powers of the police are not being 
used now but are being kept in re. 
serve on the statute books. 

In any event, such non-promul. 
gated laws do not give rise to any 
firm rights of which an individual 
may avail himself. 


DEFINITE threat to the normal 
A administration of justice is also 
presented by the laws against “anti- 
social parasitic elements” enacted in 
some Soviet republics. The situation 
of these laws on a union-wide scale is 
most confusing. 

On February 11, 1957 the Federal 
Constitution was amended to restore 
the rules of the 1924 Constitution 
that the Federal authorities shall be 
confined to the issuance of only gen- 
eral principles of criminal law, while 
the enactment of the criminal codes 
was again reserved to the individual 
Soviet constituent republics. No com. 
plete criminal code has been enacted 
by any of these republics thus far, 
only separate penal statutes. Among 
these is the law against anti-social 
parasitic elements. 

Before its enactment, 
drafts were printed in individual re- 
publics and discussed in the local and 
Federal press. As far as could be 
ascertained, the draft appeared in 
April 1957 in Azarbaijan, Uzbeki- 
stan, Latvia, Lithuania, Kirguizia 
and Estonia, in May in Tadjikstan 
and Kazakhstan and in August in the 
Russian Republic. It became law only 
in Uzbekistan in May, Turkmenistan 
in June and Latvia in October 195/, 
Tadjikistan in January 1958, and 
Armenia in February 1958. 

The discussion of this proposat 
flares up and subsides. For a time it 
looked as if the Russian Republic 
was prepared to pass the law, but 
then, in October 1957, the Chairman 
of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet char- 
acterized it as a “distortion of social- 
ist legality.” In any event, in the five 
above-mentioned republics the law 
has been enacted and cases decided 
under this law have been reported. 
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and carry on a parasitic way of life 
for] maliciously evade socially use- 
ful work” but also—perhaps primar- 
ily—against “those who live on un- 
earned income.” Persons of either 
category may be deported for a pe- 
riod of from two to five years with 
the duty to work at the place of de- 
portation. The deportation is decided 
by a “public judgment” passed by a 
meeting of neighbors—without a 
court trial. Judgment is made under 
the law by an assembly of “adult 
citizens residing in the area of a 
house management, a street commit- 
tee, or a precinct committee” and in 
the rural localities by the “residents 
of the village.” 

A general meeting of a majority 
of such residents passes judgment by 
a simple majority of votes in an open 
ballot. The judgment is then submit- 
ted for approval to the executive com- 
mittee of the district or city, i.e., to 
local administrative agencies. The 
decision of the executive committee 
is final and subject to immediate exe- 
cution. There is no recourse possible 
to any court. The law makes it clear 
that the deportation shall apply only 
in cases where no crime punishable 
under criminal law and entailing a 
more severe penalty was committed. 
The law also provides that true para- 
sites—viz., “persons engaged in va- 
grancy and begging”—are not sub- 
ject to deportation by public judg- 
ment but only by a judgment of the 
People’s Court. 

The cases reported thus far, with- 
out exception, involve persons “living 
on unearned income.” The prospec- 
tive deportees were in fact hard-work- 
ing people actually earning their live- 
lihood but in a manner not in tune 
with current Soviet economic policy. 
(“Some of them are working but ac- 
tually are not living on the income 
from their employment.”) The law 
was applied to collective farmers who 
worked hard on their privately en- 
joyed house-and-garden plots and 
failed to obtain the required mini- 
mum credit for participation in the 
collective work of the farm (Pravda 


Vostoka, July 13 and 16, 1957). In 
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Riga, Latvia, an artisan who used to 
buy broken musical instruments, re- 
pair them and sell them at a profit 
was deported under the law for two 
years (Sovietskaya Latvia, December 


15, 1957). 


COMPLETE revision of the Crim- 
A inal Code was ordered to be 
ready one month after Stalin’s death, 
but up to the present time no draft 
has been made public. Likewise, a 
discussion of the revision of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure has also been 
going on in the Soviet legal press, 
but no essential changes have been 
enacted and no draft is in sight. 

The discussion of the contemplated 





VISHINSKY: NOW OPENLY CRITICIZED 


reforms is illuminating. It shows that 
some of the principles of the tradi- 
tional administration of jusitce for- 
merly looked at with contempt by 
Soviet jurists—such as presumption 
of innocence, prohibition of applica- 
tion of penal statutes by analogy, ad- 
mission of defense counsel through- 
out the proceedings—are now appre- 
ciated by Soviet legal writers. Vishin- 
sky is openly criticized, particularly 
for his vague stand on the presump- 
tion of innocence. It appears that 
Soviet jurists, as soon as the pressure 
of Communist party policy relaxed 
slightly, attempted to write a more 
humane and liberal attitude into So- 


viet laws. But this new climate is 
confined to articles in the press, to 
pure theory. As soon as the discus- 
sion narrows down to definite new 
legislation, the affirmation of the ex- 
isting situation is proposed. 

For example, the most objection- 
able feature of Soviet trials is the 
fact that the accused appears in open 
court after he has gone through a 
secret pre-trial investigation during 
which he is deprived of the benefit of 
legal counsel. Pre-trial investigation 
in important criminal cases is a com- 
mon feature of Continental European 
procedure, including the Imperial 
Russian. However, in the non-Soviet 
jurisdictions a sharp distinction is 
drawn between the police inquiry, 
the findings of which could not be 
used as evidence in court, and a ju- 
dicial pre-trial investigation conduct- 
ed by a judge under the supervision 
of the court. The latter may furnish 
redress to the aggrieved party. The 
judge conducting the investigation 
impartially collects all data exoner- 
ating as well as incriminating the 
suspect. The judge-investigator is in- 
dependent of the public prosecutor 
and, in case of disagreement with 
him, can submit the controversy to 
the court even if this involves the 
custody of the suspect during the 
pre-trial proceedings. Under the non- 
Soviet laws, the pre-trial judicial pro- 
ceedings were designed to serve, and 
have in fact served, as a method of 
saving an obviously innocent person 
(or a person not triable for a legal 
reason) from indictment and to se- 
cure for him the data for his defense 
at the trial. 

Under the Soviet regime, “very 
soon the boundary line between the 
police inquiry and the pre-trial judi- 
cial investigation began to disap- 
pear,” according to the Soviet law 
professors. Gradually, the investiga- 
tors were completely detached from 
the court and subordinated to the 
public prosecutor. 

In cases involving political crimes 
(in a broad sense), the investigation 
was conducted by members of the 
security police. In many instances, 
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the regular police conducted the in- 
vestigation. The results of the investi- 
gation and of the police examination 
both may be introduced in evidence. 
“There is no difference in principle 
between the police examination and 
pre-trial investigation in the Soviet 
criminal procedure. . . . Police exam- 
ination and pre-trial investigation 
have equal judicial significance,” 
conclude the Soviet law professors. 
In this respect, the post-Stalin era has 
not brought about any change. 

A recent statute on Government 
attorneys (public prosecutors) , enact- 
ed on May 24, 1955, sets into sharp 
relief the complete absence of in- 
dependence on the part of investiga- 
tors. According to the statute, the 
investigators “shall be appointed and 
discharged” in a manner “to be es- 
tablished by the Attorney General.” 
In other words, investigators are to 
be appointed and dismissed not as 
prescribed by law but as directed by 
the Attorney General. Directives 
from the public prosecutor regarding 
the conduct of investigations are man- 
datory for the investigator, The pub- 
lic prosecutor has the right to set 
aside any resolution of the investiga- 
tor as well as the right to transfer the 
conduct of the investigation from one 
investigator to another. While under 
the Imperial law appeals from the 
acts of the investigator could be 
brought to court, now such appeals 
must be made to the public prosecu- 
tor. 

Thus, the law of the post-Stalin 
era has expressly retained the most 
objectionable features of Soviet pro- 
cedure. 

Moreover, recent discussion of the 
forthcoming reform has not been too 
promising. The August 1957 issue of 
the organ of the USSR Attorney Gen- 
eral summarized the numerous dis- 
cussions of investigation in the So- 
viet press. Surprisingly, the editorial 
reduced the whole matter to a choice 
as to whether the investigators should 
be under the public prosecutors, as 
they are now, or under the Ministry 
of the Interior. The editorial notes 
that the conference of Soviet jurists, 


as well as the bulk of letters received 
by the editor, are in favor of leaving 
the investigators where they are now 
—that is, under the public prosecu- 
tors. The possibility of returning the 
investigation to the control of the 
court is not even mentioned. 

It may, in general, be stated that 
an attempt to elevate the importance 
of the Attorney General and the Gov- 
ernment attorneys subordinate’ to 
him has been made in the post-Stalin 
period. The powers given to them 
earlier but not used are stressed. The 
whole body of Government attorneys 
appears as the main instrument in- 
tended by the Government to protect 
law enforcement, socialist legality. 
But the highly centralized bureau- 
cratic machinery of Government at- 
torneys is no substitute for an in- 
dependent court which alone effi- 
ciently protects individual rights in a 
free society. 

Two other features of the Soviet 
judicial system are striking and make 
the Soviet judiciary akin to adminis- 
trative agencies. First, the Supreme 
Court of the Soviet Union is closed 
to aggrieved private parties. Only 
certain judicial officers—the USSR 
Attorney General, and presidents of 
the supreme courts and their depu- 
ties—may bring a case before the 
Supreme Court. The new Statute on 
the Supreme Court of 1957 leaves the 
situation unchanged. 

Secondly, a civil or criminal case 
decided by a final court decision may 
be ex officio reopened on the motion 
of Government attorneys or the presi- 
dents of the court, There is no time 
limit for such a motion; a case which 
has once been reopened in this man- 
ner may be reopened again and again. 
In 1938, the power to reopen finally 
decided cases was restricted to the 
supreme courts only—i.e., the Federal 
Supreme Court and those of indi- 
vidual republics. However, under the 
Statute of August 14, 1954, this au- 
thority was extended to regional and 
provincial courts in regard to cases 
decided by them. Special benches 
were established within these courts 
for the reopening of cases on the 





motion of regional and provisional 
Government attorneys. 

EVERAL early Soviet practitioners 
S and writers on legal questions 
who disappeared after 1936 and were 
anathemized when Vishinsky was the 
principal spokesman on legal prob. 
lems have now been “rehabilitated” 
—notably Nikolai Krylenko, his rival 
who disappeared in February 1938. 

The November 1957 issue of Soviet 
Justice carried a portrait of Krylenko 
and a lengthy article calling him 
“the greatest theoretician and practi- 
tioner of Soviet justice.” Restoration 
of Krylenko’s authority does not 
promise, however, any liberalization 
of Soviet law. He was not only a 
most merciless prosecutor in several 
trials, but also preached most brutal 
ideas on courts and justice. These 
are some of his mottoes: 

“No court was ever above class 
interests, and if there were such a 
court, we would not care for it.” 

“The court is, and still remains. 
the only thing it can be by its nature 
as an organ of the government power 
—a weapon for the safeguarding of 
the 


class. . 


interests of a given ruling 
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“A club is a primitive weapon, a 
rifle is a more efficient one, the most 
efficient is the court.” 

“For us there is no difference be- 
tween a court of law and summary 
justice. A court is merely a_ better 
organized form which warrants a 
minimum of possible mistakes and 
better evidence of the fact of the 
crime.” 

To summarize: Soviet laws are at 
present in a confusing state. The lib- 
eralizing tendencies of. some legal 
writers are in conflict with the re 
cently enacted laws. Only a few of 
them amount to real changes. The 
repeal of harsh laws, if any, lacks 
definitiveness. There are signs of 
changes in policies but these have 
not sufficiently materialized in law. 
Taken as a whole, the situation sug- 
gests the picture of traditional So- 
viet arbitrariness and not of a firm 
rule of law. 
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The Roots of Dijilas 


Land Without Justice. 
By Milovan Djilas. 
Harcourt, Brace. 365 pp. $5.75. 


THIS BOOK springs from the very 
flesh and blood of Milovan Djilas. 
It is the vivid story of his child- 
hood, his family and the people 
around him, the clans and tribes of 
legendary Montenegro. It is a pene- 
trating social, anthropological and 
psychological portrait of the Mon- 
tenegrin national character, drawn 
by one of the most ardent sons and 
the best literary talent Montenegro 
has produced in years. 

This is not a dry, abstract political 
treatise or a series of random, un- 
polished journalistic notes, but the 
dramatic overture of a major work— 
the multi-volumed personal history 
whose continuation was interrupted 
by Djilas’s imprisonment in 1956. 
It is a book which Djilas obviously 
was writing for posterity and shows 
the marks of careful reflection, writ- 
ing and rewriting, and the structural 
craft of a man who has been a poet 
and literary critic as well as political 
pamphleteer. As a result, the book 
has genuine style. Not since Prince- 
Bishop Petar Petrovic Nyegosh wrote 
the Montenegrin national epic, The 
Mountain Wreath, in the middle of 
the last century has a Serbian writer 
expressed in so astonishing and origi- 
nal a manner the way of life of one 
of the Balkans’ proudest and bravest 
peoples. 

Hidden among the huge and in- 
accessible Black Mountains, the Mon- 
tenegrins lived free and independent 
for centuries. Divided into clans and 
tribes. they fought among themselves 
and avainst the “foreigners,” bring- 
ing ali their fanaticism and taste for 
revence to the merciless struggle for 
freedom and for the Cross against 
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the Crescent and the Turk. Ethni- 
cally Serbs, the Montenegrins differ 
from the valley Serbs in that, after 
the Turkish invasion, they escaped 
to the mountains and remained inde- 
pendent, refusing to conform to any 
outside power. 

In the course of this guerrilla 
struggle, which embraced more than 
500 years, the Montenegrins became 
convinced that law and justice were 
identical with purity of blood and 
with the defense of individual and 
clan honor. Survival was possible 
only through the preservation of 
Christian blood in the family and the 
clan. Whoever offended the mores, 
the honor, the blood of the clan by 
intermarrying with the Turk or em- 
bracing Islam must be killed, since 
such infidelity destroyed the only 
justified value on which the common 
law was established. 

Djilas’s approach to Montenegro 
is as passionate as its people and 
land. Born in Kolashin, near Al- 
bania, he goes to great length to es- 
tablish the origin of his family on 
both sides as Serbian and Monte- 
negrin, making it clear that there has 
never been any blood-mixing with the 
Turk. The Djilasi remained pure and 
killed those who were not so. 

Educated on the folk epics, on 
The Mountain Wreath which is the 
source of inspiration for all Monte- 
negrins literate and illiterate, Djilas 
left his village in his early years to 
go to a small town for his gram- 
mar- and high-school education. He 
left the backward peasant proletariat 
of Montenegro to become part of the 
broader South Slav 
when he entered the University of 


intelligentsia 
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Belgrade in 1929. In him there was 
the call to write and an enthusiasm 
for whatever could be done to change 
the world from which he came. 

The history of Montenegro, as 
Djilas tells it, is a series of upheavals 
in which the Montenegrins rose first 
against the Ottoman Empire, then 
against their own rulers, finally 
against those who tried to subjugate 
them in the new Yugoslavia after 
World War I. Djilas starts where 
Nyegosh left off, in the Montenegro 
after the Berlin Congress of 1878. 
Already, the idea had matured of 
chasing the Turks from the Balkans, 
dissociating the South Slavs from 
Austria and uniting all the Slavs— 
with the aid, of course, of Mother 
Russia, the great protector of all 
Orthodox Christians. 

After Montenegro had launched 
the first Balkan War against the 
Turks, however, it found itself be- 
trayed in World War I by its dy- 
nasty, its ruling families, and the un- 
friendly policy of the Serb mon- 
archy. The latter, in its own devious 
Balkan way, eliminated not only the 
Montenegrin dynasty but the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom and estab- 
lished Belgrade’s Karageorgevich 
dynasty on the throne of Yugoslavia. 
Montenegro’s resistance to Austria at 
the battle of Mojkovac in World War 


I assumes great importance to Djilas. 








It marks the end of the old Monte- 
negro—the end of its pride, its glory, 
its heroism—and the rise of shame 
among the chieftains. “Worn out 
with itself,” Djilas writes, “Monte- 
negro flourished, groaned, gasped 
and perished.” 

From then on, Montenegro was 
split between those who favored uni- 
fication with Serbia and those who 
remained loyal to the old kingdom 
which King Nikola had betrayed. 
The Belgrade regime bestowed pen- 
sions and jobs in the state admini- 
stration (principally in the gendar- 
merie) on its collaborators. Before 
long, corruption took over a land 
that had been honest and pure, 
hough primitive, before then. The 
fast act of this period before Djilas 
goes on to the University was sym- 
bolic: the assassination in the Bel- 
grade Parliament in June 1928 of 
the Croatian Peasant leader Stjepan 
Radich, whom Djilas here calls “the 
vigilant conscience of the entire 
country.” Shamefully, Djilas reports 
that the trigger was pulled by a Mon- 
tenegrin clansman, Punisha Rachich, 
one of those who worked with the 
Belgrade reactionaries and terrorized 
dissident Montenegrins. His shots, 
Djilas says, “rang out in Parliament, 
mortally wounding an already frail 
and unripe freedom.:’ 

Along with this history of rebel- 
lions, Djilas describes the clans’ 
struggle against those Montenegrins 
who had been converted to Islam. 
In these sections of the book, he 
confirms the deep fanaticism the 

‘Montenegrins showed a century ago 
in exterminating (as Nyegosh put 


it) the “leper” from their blood. 
While the Moslem Montenegrin is 
ethnically the same as the Christian, 
he ceases to be Serb in accepting an 
alien faith—this was the view which, 
at the birth of Yugoslavia, impelled 
Montenegrins and Serbs to massacre 
their Moslem brethren in one of the 
most cruel extermination campaigns 
that ever took place. This type of 
slaughter was repeated on other oc- 
casions, including World War II. 
In this book, Djilas emerges in his 
full integrity. We see his beginnings 
in a country of limited culture, re- 
duced to epic poetry and Nyegosh’s 
hatred for everything not Orthodox, 
Byzantine or Slav. Djilas tells us that 
neither Marx nor Engels nor Lenin 
brought him to Communism. Rather, 
it was his religious instructor in 
the high school at Berane, Arch- 
priest Bojovic, who taught that the 
proof of God’s existence lay not in 
the church’s dogmas but in the mercy 
that is in man. Moved by a yearning 
for justice and equality, influenced 
by Dostoyevsky as well as other 
titans of 19th-century Russian liter- 
ature, Djilas and some of his teach- 
ers dreamed that Communism could 
help them. After all, Mother Russia 
had tried it first. “To Dostoyevsky 
and to Archpriest Bojovic,” Djilas 
feels “an unpaid Communist debt.” 
The Djilas drama does not spring 
only from the blood he saw spilled 
from childhood and from the lack 
of culture and law in his early en- 
vironment, but also from the intellec- 
tual limitations of his teachers. They 
were unprepared for the 20th cen- 
tury, could not adjust themselves to 
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the books they read and did not 
really understand, could not find a 
compromise between their dreams 
and reality. This is not only true 
of Djilas’s youth; it was true also of 
Nyegosh, who was split between 
Western pluralism and Byzantine 
monolithism and who failed to es 
tablish the cultural harmony that 
makes for the success of happier 
societies. 

More than The New Class, Land 
Without Justice shows Diilas’s des. 
pair and the yearning for justice, 
freedom and truth that brought him 
to Communism, a new and more 
desperate monolithism. It thus ex- 
presses the essential experience of 
the Slav semi-intelligentsia that never 
grew and matured. When they seized 
power, they brought with them the 
bitter feeling that Communism, ideal 
of absolute justice and equality, was 
further from their reach than any 
other effort of mankind toward those 
goals. 

The stature of Djilas as a man 
springs from his genuine sincerity. 
In power, he saw that the Leninist 
idea did not work and found the 
strength to speak and rebel. Tito, 
the organization man of the Commu- 
nist apparatus, lacked the character 
or intellectual integrity to embark 
on a thorough reevaluation of Com- 
munist premises. Djilas was able to 
do so because, as a Montenegrin, he 
was a man in whom the desire for 
justice was greater than his own life. 

Land Without Justice is a great 


contribution to the understanding of | 


peoples who are anxiously trying to 
reach their maturity in a world trans- 
formed by industry and ideologies. 
It places Djilas at the side of Nye 
gosh as one of the truly great Ser- 
bian writers. Even though it deals 
with the present situation only by 
implication, it has been forbidden in 
Yugoslavia—presumably because its 
popularity would enhance the politi- 
cal prestige of its jailed author. 
This American edition has been 
well and powerfully translated and 
honestly edited. (Having read the 
original, I can appreciate the effort 
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made in the translation to grasp 
Djilas’s thoughts and style, which 
are not always easy to render in 
English.) Helpful and accurate foot- 
notes explain every arcane reference, 
and the informative introduction by 
William Jovanovich, President of 


Harcourt, Brace and the Colorado- 
born son of a Montenegrin miner, 
places the story in historical per- 
spective for the average reader. 
Throughout, this edition shows (and 
this must be said after other recent 
experiences) the great understand- 


ing and professional pride of the 
publisher. The translator, the editors 
and the publisher must be congratu- 
lated for the splendid job they have 
done. The reader—and, doubtless, 
the author—will be grateful for their 
care. 





A Lusty Virginia Gentleman 


William Byrd of Virginia: The London Diary and Other Writings. 
Ed. by Louis B. Wright & Marion Tinling. 


Oxford. 647 pp. $10.00. 


“Ou! THOSE Virginians are men,” 
cried Bostonian Oxenbridge Thacher 
when he read the resolves of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly on debating the 
Stamp Act. “They are noble spirits.” 

History, of course, has confirmed 
this contemporary judgment but one 
may suspect from reading the latest 
Byrd disclosures that Thacher was 
referring also to qualities other than 
statesmanship. 

The Byrds, as a family, represent 
to some extent the rise and fall of 
agrarian aristocracy in Virginia. 
Their first three generations demon- 
strated the full cycle from tradesman 
to aristocracy to spoiled degeneracy. 
These revelations deal with the middle 
cycle, with William Byrd II in Lon- 
don, a 43-year-old widower chiefly 
concerned with pursuing heiresses by 
day and less honorable women by 
night. At the time, his various Vir- 
ginia plantations and unimproved 
properties totaled 43,000 acres, and 
he was considered one of the wealth- 
iest and most dazzling catches in the 
colonies. 

Byrd was one of the most cultivated 
members of the Virginia aristocracy 
of his time, a group that generally 
accepted the dictum that privilege 
carried with it responsibility to soci- 
ety. It was a group that produced such 
leaders as Washington, Jefferson, 
Mason. Madison and Marshall. 

Thus, the value of a diary such as 
this lies not in its more sensational 
asides but in its disclosures of the 
manners and morals of the period as 
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Reviewed by Thomas B. Schlesinger 
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seen through the eyes of one of its 
most versatile and ornamental figures. 
His amazing minutiae—the plays and 
farces he saw, the masquerades and 
balls he attended, the gossip of the 
coffeehouses and secret meetings with 
women of the town, the food he ate, 
the ills he suffered, the books he read, 
the people he met, the pleasures and 
frustrations he encountered—all pro- 
vide valuable fabric for historians 
seeking to reconstruct the crudity 
and coarseness that characterized 
fashionable society at the time of 
George I. 

Byrd believed a gentleman should 
dissipate, but he also felt he should 
cultivate his mind, even at the cost 
of exertion, and he followed the cus- 
tom of rising each day at 7 or so and 
reading Hebrew, Greek or Latin be- 
fore his breakfast of boiled milk. His 
routine of study also included art and 
readings in one or more of the 
modern languages, usually Italian or 
French. It should be recalled that his 
library at Westover was one of the 


finest in the colonies, containing _ 


3,600 items at his death. Despite his 
confessed frailities of the flesh, he 
appears to have been sincerely re- 
ligious, mentioning his morning and 
evening prayers and his contriteness 
when they are omitted. 

However, Byrd was concerned 
chiefly with marrying a _ wealthy 
woman with a secondary goal of 
making the right political connections 
that would benefit both himself and 


the colony. His armours are remin- 


iscent of Boswell’s as disclosed in his 
London Journal. He sought to satiate 
an almost incredible sexual thirst, a 
campaign described in such detail 
that co-editor Louis B. Wright points 
out that it would be “a considerable 
value as a case history for students 
of the psychology of sex.” It should 
be added that his “wenching” caused 
him occasional pangs of conscience 
as well as a case of gonorrhea, and 
that he periodically resolved to 
reform. 

During most of his adult life, Byrd 
kept a shorthand diary of his daily 
routine, usually no more than a 
dozen lines. All entries are in an 
intricate cipher that was solved by 
co-editor Marion Tinlin,  editor- 
transcriber of the National Historical 
Publications Committee, and were 
obviously never meant for eyes other 
than the writer’s, This is the third 
volume of his disclosures in print, 
and covers the years 1717-21, setting 
down methodically his principal 
activities in London and Tunbridge 
Wells and his voyage home and re- 
adjustment to life in Virginia. In- 
cluded in this volume too are selec- 
tions of Byrd’s more formal writings, 
the best of which from a literary 
standpoint is “The History of the 
Dividing Line.” 

It is fortunate that posterity will 
not judge Byrd solely on his diaries. 
Morality was at a low ebb at that 
time, and Wright’s most lucid intro- 
duction goes far toward placing in 
context the chronicles that follow. 
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The American Novel and Its Tradition. 
By Richard Chase. 
Anchor. 266 pp. $0.95. 


Ricuarb Cuase, who is best known 
for his perceptive studies of Melville, 
Emily Dickinson and Whitman, sets 
himself in his latest book the im- 
mensely difficult task of defining both 
the form and the essential vision of 
the American novel. He succeeds 
brilliantly. 

The essential vision, he concludes, 
is an insight into a chaos that is at 
the heart of things: 

“Judging by our greatest novels, 
the American imagination, even when 
it wishes to assuage and reconcile the 
contradictions of life, has not been 
stirred by the possibility of catharsis 
or incarnation, by the tragic or 
Christian possibility. It has been 
stirred, rather, by the esthetic possi- 
bilities of radical forms of alienation, 
contradiction, and disorder. . . . The 


The American Romance 


Reviewed by 
John Unterecker 


imagination that created Moby Dick, 
and other great American works from 
The Scarlet Letter to Light in August, 
is, then, not specifically tragic and 
Christian, but melodramatic and 
Manichaean. It does not settle ulti- 
mate questions; it leaves them open.” 

Because their vision has been one 
of almost overwhelming chaos, our 
great novelists, Mr. Chase feels, have 
not worked in the neat forms of that 
English tradition defined by F. R. 
Leavis. That tradition sees life in 
moral terms and leads its authors to 
construct novels which reflect the 
surface of life in patterns which may 
be clearer than the murky forces 
themselves that determine men’s ac- 
tions. American novelists, on the 
other hand, find reality in the murk, 
and the novels they write are heavily 
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laced with elements more closely as. 
sociated with the “romance’ than 
with the “novel.” Their form. as q 
matter of fact, becomes the “romance. 
novel,” an imaginative, melodra 
matic, frequently comic work, loosely 
organized and sometimes splendid. 

The key figures in this American 
tradition, Mr. Chase argues, are 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, Mark 
Twain and Faulkner. But its theme 
and techniques are also to be found 
reflected in the strange melodramatic 
work of Brockden Brown and in such 
“novels of manners” as George Wash 
ington Cable’s The Grandissimes, 
Howells’s genial The Vacation of the 
Kelwyns, and Fitzgerald’s The Great 
Gatsby. It is even, Mr. Chase points 
out, to be found lurking in the im 
aginative metaphors of Henry Jame 
and the melodramatic naturalism of 
Frank Norris. 

Though not every reader will agree 
with all of Mr. Chase’s incidental 
judgments (“you may be the perfect 
master of your language without 
being a great master of the art of 
the novel; Hemingway is an ex 
ample”), most of them will, I think. 
find illuminating the penetrating 
short studies of individual works. | 
do not mean to suggest that thes 
studies are in any way more valuable 
than the book itself; its importance 
as a critical work, as a matter of fact. 
is precisely in its lucid and carefully 
organized presentation of a signifi 
cant pattern in American literature. 
But the comments on such works # 
Moby Dick and The Portrait of 4 
Lady and the brilliant analysis o 
Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury 
(the best short study I have yet come 
across of that complex and difficult 
book) are particularly rich in it 
sight. They back up Mr. Chase’s keen 
interpretation of the history of out 
literature with the sort of detail 
which helps us understand not only 
the tradition of the American novel 
but the works on which that trad: 
tion is founded, works which super 
impose on the bright surface of real 
ism the dark and fatal patterns © 
romance. 
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The Scientific Spirit 


Science and Human Values. 
By J. Bronowski. 
Messner. 94 pp. $3.00. 


MODERN SCIENCE is perhaps the 
most prolific single source of contem- 
porary social change. It cannot be 
said, however, that the intellectual 
habits and the moral values which 
sustain the scientific enterprise are 
widely understood or have been ab- 
sorbed into the social fabric. To be 
sure, scientific research is today 
heavily subsidized by public moneys. 
Nevertheless, the conception of sci- 
ence as a great liberalizing activity, 
one of whose most precious fruits 
is the progressive emancipation of 
the human mind from ancestral ig- 
norance and blind custom, is not the 
idea that wins the votes for the cur- 
rent public underwriting of scientific 
inquiry. 

Indeed, even when men do not view 
science simply as the evil creator of 
instruments of mass restruction, but 
acknowledge the tangible benefits so 
frequently the consequences of basic 
research, they often have a deep- 
seated suspicion of the intellectual 
temper essential to the life of science. 
This temper is a singular combination 
of insatiable curiosity concerning the 
mechanisms of nature whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, a passionate de- 
Votion to truth, a tireless persistence 
in seeking it, a receptivity to fresh 
ideas, and an uncompromising criti- 
cal attitude toward claims that truth 
has been discovered. It is not a 
quality of mind that is easily 
acquired, and is a product of the dis- 
cipline that the institutional organi- 
tation of the scientific fraternity im- 
poses on its members. Nor is it a 
habit that is readily practiced even by 
gteat scientists when they turn from 
the fields of their special competence 
to other subjects. It is, therefore, not 
dificult to understand why the sci- 
tntific temper is not domiciled 
throughout society, or why its exten- 
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Reviewed by Ernest Nagel 


Professor of philosophy, 
Columbia University 


sion to matters outside conventially 
limited areas is viewed with some- 
thing less than enthusiasm by so 
many men. 

Distinguished scientists have re- 
peatedly tried to convey to lay readers 
a sense of the intellectual adventure 
and the moral commitments inherent 
in the pursuit of science. Dr. Bro- 
nowski’s little book is another such 
attempt, and is to be welcomed as an 
excellent addition to the literature of 
this genre. He has high qualifications 
for this task. He is director of re- 
search of the National Coal Board in 
England; but he also writes attrac- 
tively, and is the author of several 
books on literature as well as science, 
among them William Blake: A Man 
Without a Mask and The Common 
Sense of Science. His present book is 
an eloquent and often moving essay, 
born out of reflections and emotions 
stimulated by the sight of the wasted 
city of Nagasaki late in 1945. It is 
his answer to the challenge which 
that sight presented to him to make 
evident the implications of modern 
science for human weal, and to ex- 
hibit the intellectual and moral pre- 
requisites for a flourishing science. 

In the first of his three chapters, 
Dr. Bronowski sets out to show that 
science is not a bag of special tricks 
or an industrious but unimaginative 
grubbing into facts. Science is a 
search for unity in what at first blush 
appears to be unrelated diversity. 
However, the hidden likenesses sci- 
ence is after can be discovered only 
through the exercise of a creative 
imagination not unlike the imagina- 
tion required in great literature and 
great art, a point Dr. Bronowski 
drives home with the help of several 
happy illustrations from poetry as 
well as from the history of science. 

Nevertheless, as his second chapter 


seeks to establish, scientific imagina- 
tion must be controlled by subjecting 
the logical consequences of the sci- 
entist’s ideas to the test of observa- 
tion and experiment. Neither the al- 
leged self-evidence of ideas nor their 
plausibility nor faith in them supplies 
a warrant for ideas; and Dr. Bro- 
nowski argues vigorously that the 
testing of ideas by their consequences 
in experience is as imperative in 
moral questions as it is in natural 
science. It is this habit of testing and 
correcting ideas that he regards as 
distinctive of our civilization, and 
that in his judgment differentiates the 
later from the dominant temper of 
medieval and oriental thought. On 
the other hand, the indispensability 
of such controls for scientific specu- 
lation does not mean, as he carefully 
points out, that scientific concepts are 
simply compact summaries of what 
is observable; and he takes issue with 
those thinkers who, in their anxiety 
to eliminate obscurantist notions from 
science, would in effect reject all 
theories that involve imaginative con- 
structions going far beyond anything 
directly observable. 

In his third chapter, finally, Dr. 
Bronowski attempts to show that the 
values often thought to be basic to 
Western civilization are themselves 
the outgrowths of, and the prerequis- 
ites for, the practice of scientific in- 
quiry. Chief among these values are: 
independence and originality in 
thought and observation, freedom to 
differ from accepted beliefs, and a 
vigorous tolerance for dissenting 
views based on respect for other 
men’s judgments. The scientific com- 
munity is thus a democracy of men 
“seeking the truth together with dig- 
nity and humanity,” and no tenet in 
the unwritten but universally bonding 
code of this republic is more funda- 
mental than the principle that “there 
is no distinction between means and 
ends.” 

In Dr. Bronowski’s judgment, sci- 
ence is to be prized not primarily 
for its contributions to men’s con- 
trol over the physical and biological 
potentialities of nature, but for the 
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values, derived from its own method, 
which have enabled those who are 
members of the scientific community 
to form “a living, stable and incor- 
ruptible society.” Accordingly, he be- 
lieves that the technological products 
of science threaten us because we are 
trying to use those products without 
being informed by the spirit of 
science: 

“We are hag-ridden by the power 
of nature which we should command 
because we think its command needs 
less devotion and understanding than 
its discovery. And because we know 
how gunpowder works, we sigh for 
the days before atomic bombs. But 
massacre is not prevented by sticking 
to gunpowder; the Thirty Years’ War 
is proof of that. Massacre is pre- 
vented by the scientist’s ethic, and 
the poet’s, and every creator’s: That 
the end for which we work exists and 
is judged only by the means which 
we use to reach it. This is the human 
sum of the values of science.” 

Dr. Bronowski’s fine book ex- 
presses noble ideas in a noble way. 
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But as often happens, it is usually 
far easier to formulate what is de- 
sirable than to indicate how one is 
to bell the cat. Dr. Bronowski sup- 
plies no such instruction, though it 
is only fair to add that it has not 
been his intention to do so. Nor 
would it be difficult, moreover, to find 
fault with details in his argument, 
where he has permitted an enthus- 
iasm for the vision that absorbs him 
to be less than accurate in his analy- 
sis. 

For example, scientific discovery 
does indeed require the exercise of 
great powers of imagination, as do 
the arts and literature. But it is at 
least misleading to claim, as he does, 
that “truth is no different in science 
and the arts.” Again, it is hard to see 
in his account of logical empiricism 
anything but a gratuitous criticism of 


this philosophy of science, when he 
asserts this philosophy to be » 
steeped in the invidualistic traditions 
of British empiricism that it ignores 
completely the role played in estab- 
lishing scientific hypotheses by an 
entire society of investigators. Cer. 
tainly such a criticism is not bom 
out by reading either Ernst Mach, one 
of the founders of this philosophy, or 
most of his more recent followers, 
But such fault finding would be 
largely besides the point, since the 
main burden of Dr. Bronowski’s book 
is to exhibit science as a powerful 
agent in the moral education of man- 
kind. On this fundamental matter 
what he has to say is substantially 
sound. His book deserves to be 
placed into the hands of teachers of 
science, as well as of those who ar 
contemplating a scientific career. 
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Days of Our Lives. 
By Rose Pesotta. 
Excelsior, 254 pp. $3.75. 


THIS BOOK meanders quietly 
through a valley of pleasant nostal- 
gic remembrance in contrast to the 
author’s earlier Bread Upon the 
Waters, which dashed violently 
through the rapids of the upsurge of 
labor unionism initiated by the New 
Deal and the CIO in the middle 
Thirties. 

In Days of Our Lives Rose Pesotta 
begins with the story of her happy 
childhood in Derazhnya, a bustling 
market town in the Ukraine, part of 
the vast ghetto known as the Pale of 
Jewish Settlement. Her recollections 
close with her arrival in the United 
States, her first participation in the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union in 1913, and the outbreak 
of World War I. 

She gave a charming and detailed 
description of her family, her neigh- 
bors, and particularly of the Jewish 
holidays and their joyous feasts and 
celebrations against the background 
of recurring pogrom and persecution. 


The forces of rebellion which wer 
trying to overthrow the Tsarist 
tyranny are indicated in her reading, 
her associates and her activity, but 
with no detailed description either of 
the revolutionary ideals or methods. 
She followed her sister and other 
relatives to the United States when 
she could not accept her parent: 
choice of a bridegroom for her, bu! 
the break brought no bitterness. 
Those thousands of union members 
and leaders who knew Rose Pesotta, 
vital, fearless and colorful agitator, 
in the days of the sitdown strikes an 
the bloody clashes between _picke 
lines and strikebreakers in the ’30s, 








will have a special interest in reading 
this idyllic picture of her childhoot 
written in her leisure hours as é 
dressmaker. They will share the it 
debtedness expressed by Normal 
Thomas in his introduction for thes 
memories of a family and community 
life gone forever, yet remaining pa 
of our cherished human heritage. 
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The Great Boom and Bust 


The American Earthquake. 
By Edmund Wilson, 
Doubleday. 576 pp. $6.00. 


EDMUND WILSON has many distinc- 
tions. Not the least is the high pro- 
portion of his occasional pieces that 
merit reprinting. If this latest collec- 
tion of casuals is not so rich as The 
Shores of Light or Classics and Com- 
mercials, it yet bears the Wilson 
trademark: It is wide-ranging, open- 
eyed, tough-minded, and consistently 
interesting and enlightening. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. “The Follies, 1923-1928” con- 
tains what we would expect: de- 
scriptive bits about Broadway; re- 
flections on the significance of Char- 
lie Chaplin, Alfred Steiglitz, Emil 
Jannings, Flo Ziegfeld; comments 
on the great murder trials; satirical 
fantasies on the ginning old grads of 
the days when the Big Three were 
big and bright. Sometimes Wilson 
strikes the note of Dos Passos: 

“The river is oily gray; downtown 
isa dull gray wall. A railroad barge, 
pushed by a tug, conveys used dis- 
colored freight cars, all labeled Wab- 
ash and Reading.” 

More often, we hear the note of 
Fitzgerald: “In the back streets of 
Newark and Schenectady, little girls 
in the green hats of Michael Arlen 
are dancing the Charleston on the 
pavement.” 

Above all, we are made to feel the 
excitement of new plays, new movies, 
new music, new art, new night clubs, 
new buildings—and just plain new- 
ness. True, we occasionally taste the 
ashy underside of the Jazz Age, as in 
Wilson’s account of the Gray-Snyder 
case. There were, indeed, masses of 
people living lives of gray despera- 
tion; but somehow they didn’t matter 
then beside the glittering novelties. 

The second section is “The Earth- 
quake, October 1930-1931.” Wilson 
explains in the introduction that the 
pieces in it were once reprinted in 
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The American Jitters (1932), but we 
can only be delighted to have them 
available again. They include repor- 
torial accounts of Washington, De- 
troit, struck industrial towns, Ken- 
tucky mountain slums, Boulder Dam 
under construction, L.A. and Holly- 
wood, and San Diego, the jumping- 
off place. Some contain accounts of 
well-known people—Hamilton Fish, 
the Scottsboro boys, Eisenstein; oth- 
ers are vignettes of unknowns, “the 
little man” who was being discovered 
in the Thirties. 

They do not give an ordered pic- 
ture of the depression; they are too 
close, too involved. Indeed, their ef- 
fectiveness is increased by their hap- 
hazard, unintegrated character, and 
by the very fact that their author 
made no claim to a full understand- 
ing of the implications of what he 
was describing. Although obviously 
written by one man, they give an 
impressnon of being random and un- 
selected reflections of a confused so- 
ciety in a state of dinintegration. To- 
day, when the historian describes the 
steady decline to the Bank Holiday 
and the slow pull out of the depths, 
he writes with the big picture in 
mind. Wilson, then, saw the scattered 
pieces of a crumbling economy as iso- 
lated fragments, or as separate epi- 
sodes in an incomprehensible night- 
mare. I suspect that there are few 
other accounts of the depression 
which can as effectively give a reader 
who does not remember those days 
the feeling (not understanding) of 
what it was like, then, to the more 
alert and sensitive participants. 

The third section, “Dawn of the 
New Deal, 1932-1934,” is weaker and 
less interesting than the other two. 
(The inferno is always easier to do 
than purgatory.) The impressionism 
that served so well for the earlier 


sketches here makes for undesirable 
fragmentation; it conveys the dis- 
order of Washington without ade- 
quately suggesting the sense of pur- 
pose, the feeling of hope, the new 
meaning (from whatever point of 
view one saw the reforms) achieved 
after 1933. I think this is partly to 
be explained by Edmund Wilson’s 
Marxist leanings at the time. The 
Marxism with which he viewed the 
early years of the depression had the 
virtue of giving a bite to his obser- 
vations, an urgency to his pictures 
of the social fissures. But its neat 
dogmatism could make no sense out 
of the booming, buzzing confusion of 
Rooseveltian pragmatism. And so in 
the last section, Wilson goes from 
Washington back to his childhood 
home in Talcotville, New York, to 
write nostalgically about the past and 
the old stone houses. 

This is a richer, more varied book 
than my comments may have implied. 
Wilson’s writing is never trivial or 
uninteresting. The pieces of report- 
age, social criticism, satire, reminis- 
cence and rumination collected here 
are probably his most occasional and 
most casual. But, slight as many of 
them would seem standing alone, 
grouped together they give an amaz- 
ingly vivid impression of the social 
and intellectual scene between 1924 
and 1934. I came to the book dubi- 
ous that there was much gold left 
in Wilson’s twice-mined hills; I re- 
mained to cheer. 
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On SCREEN 





By Frances Keene 


‘Mitsou’ by Colette and 
A New Brigitte Bardot 


HEN COLETTE’s Gigi first 
bowed on Europe’s screens, 
she was played by a bony adolescent 
named Danielle Delorme. Hard as it 
is for filmgoers hereabouts to remem- 
ber that Gigi wasn’t written for 
Audrey Hepburn, Miss Delorme did 
as superb a job playing the little 
cocotte-in-training as her more glam- 
orous British counterpart was to do 
in the English version. The paradox 
of innocence training consciously for 
the role of kept woman was what 
intrigued Colette about the situation 
she created in Gigi. And, though no 
great tradition exists for call girls in 
our society, there must be enough 
recognition that the true courtesan’s 
role exists somewhere for our audi- 
ences to have found the paradox in- 
triguing, too. 
Now Miss Delorme stars in an- 
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other favorite Colette, Mitsou. Less 
top-drawer than Gigi as to plot, it is 
at once warmer and funnier. The 
raw-edged fledgling with a gift for 
moral choice, Gigi, is replaced by 
a pure-hearted, gauche music-hall 
artiste who is the star of her particu- 
lar theater largely because her mid- 
dle-aged “friend” has paid to put 
her there. The wistful pretentious- 
ness Miss Delorme brings to the role 
is just right, and her naive fidelity, 
followed by an equally naive infatua- 
tion for someone nearer her age, is 
perfectly credible. 

The attraction of the piece lies 
less, however, in the personality Co- 
lette created for Mitsou than in the 
atmosphere of the music-hall world. 
This was a world Colette herself knew 
well, and whenever she wrote about 
it—whether gaily as in Mitsou or 
darkly as in La Vagabonde—she 
pulled out all the stops. The cramped, 
garish, untidy, plucky little world of 
Paris vaudeville is here in all its 
flimsy finery, The hooks on the bras 
that don’t quite close, the slightly 
smutty song the comic actress sings, 
the perpetual gout of the backstage 
doorkeep, the impassive face of the 
oriental juggler as he runs through 
his act before going on, the phoney- 
ness of the patriotic pageant (we are 
en pleine guerre, 1915, and all thighs 
are showing pour la patrie)—all re- 
create a time and a place which seem 
infinitely dear because they have 
been lost forever, 

For the rest, it is largely fun and 
frolic, too. The sobbing youngster, 
who thinks her heart is breaking be- 
cause she “isn’t good enough” for a 
young lieutenant, is saved from real 





pathos by confessing her woes—t 
her elderly lover. When he chides 
her gently for picking just him as 
her confidant, she snaps through her 
tears: “Well, who else could | tell?” 
And the lover promptly does the cor. 
rect thing by becoming paternal and 
pygmaliontic! All ends happily, of 
course, as a good farce should. 

Aside from Miss Delorme. who 
has become a lovely and unbony 
young woman since her Gigi days, 
Mitsou brings back Gaby Morlay, 
one of the greats of the French stage 
and screen. She has a short but su- 
perb scene, alone worth the price of 
admission. 

The film is in color, showing off 
to great advantage the costumes, 
décors, motor cars and other appur- 
tenances of the period. There is one 
particularly striking scene in which, 
from the interior of an Army can- 
teen, the camera sweeps out toward 
a sunlit stable yard in time to catch 
the great bulk of a grey-white per- 
cheron lumbering by. It is a flash of 
pure pictorial grandeur, an eloquent 
contrast to the fragility of the Paris 
world which precedes and _ follows 
it. Colette, one feels sure, would have 


liked it. 


ARCE turns to slap-stick in Mam- 
a Pigalle, the current B.B. 
offering. (Time was when B.B. auto- 
matically meant Bernard Berenson, 
but the amply-bosomed Brigitte Bar- 
dot has changed all that!) The film 
is a foolish, sometimes embarrassing 
little gambit which started out as a 
take-off on our romantic pics. But sly 
wit isn’t in it: the “satire” is alter- 
nately labored and nebulous—no 
bite, and what’s worse, no Bardot. 
For the lovesome lusty wench is 
well-covered throughout—or almost 
throughout, for there is one swim-suit 
sequence, a tiny one, The novelty of 
and Omni- 
Kolor having worn off, you can af 


wide-screen glorious 
ford to skip this one unless you 
happen to be a Mischa Auer fan. ! 
am, and would sit through quite a bit 
of trivia to see one of the few top 
comics perform again. 
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ARLIER this season, I predicted 
Fina: the New York Philharmonic 
would make news (what kind re- 
mained to be seen) after the appoint- 
ment of Leonard Bernstein as princi- 
pal director. All of Mr. Bernstein’s 
initial actions seemed to point to 
good news. Now I find myself won- 
dering. I recently ventured out to 
hear Bernstein conduct the first 
American performance of Igor Mar- 
kevitch’s Jcare, and as a result have 
my first real doubts about how 
Bernstein is going to work out with 
the Philharmonic. 

Icare was first 
France in 1933, and was first con- 
ceived of as a ballet suite but later 
redone as a strictly orchestral piece. 
It still bears all the stigmata of the 
experimental ballet of the 1930s. 
Many of the composers of that period 
were, to be sure, in a kind of revolt 
against the older classical forms, 
thus barring the slightest trace of 
emotion their 
The best of them, however, managed 
to substitute a very real wit that 
made their music take on the charm 
of novelty. 


performed in 


from compositions. 


In this connection one almost au- 
tomatically thinks of such men as 
Darius Milhaud and Artur Honegger 
who not only wrote wittily in such 
Pieces as Le Boeuf sur le Toit and 
Pacific 231, but who also had some- 
thing to say, even if it was little 
More than a celebration of post- 
World War I preoccupation with 
materialism. Even George Antheil 
contributed his bit to the gaiety 
of nations with pieces like Ballet 
Mecanique. 

But in Icare we have to take the 
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bitter without the sweet in a piece 
that is a veritable collection of the 
clichés of modern music. Indeed, as 
I listened resignedly to its dogged 
moans and groans, together with its 
obvious little tricks of dissonance and 
broken rhythm, I understood why it 
had not been performed here for 25 
years. 

At the same time, I had the un- 
easy feeling that at least some of 
the blame has to be shared by Mr. 
Bernstein. I am necessarily unfamil- 
iar with /care, but the faulty playing 
and dubious interpretation that char- 
acterized the rest of the concert made 
me wonder what has happened to Mr. 
Bernstein’s musical judgment or his 
control of the orchestra—or both. He 
began with a reading of Prokofiev’s 
Classical Symphony that lost the de- 
lightful verve and sparkle of that 
little masterpiece in an elephantine 
plodding, and he followed with a 
performance of the Glazounov Violin 
Concerto that was little short of a 
disaster. The latter piece can be 
pleasant enough if played with a 
sense of style and tolerant under- 
standing of its rather naive orches- 
tration. Under Mr. Bernstein’s direc- 
tion, John Corigliano, the Philhar- 
monic’s concertmaster, sawed away 
like the fiddle player at a village 
square dance. 

After this concert, I heard news 
which made me wonder exactly how 
much the ailing Philharmonic has 
changed since the appointment of 
Bernstein. Its management announced 
that 23-year-old, Texas-born pianist 
Van Cliburn had been signed to four 
appearances for next season. The 
concerts were quickly sold out by 


Disappointment at the Philharmonic; 
Delight at Les Ballets de Paris 


mail order. How odd that Cliburn 
was never asked to reappear after 
his highly successful debut with the 
Philharmonic four years ago! Is this 
a belated recognition of his undoubt- 
ed talent—or, more likely, a success- 
ful attempt to cash in on his inter- 
national front-page publicity as the 
winner of a Moscow contest? 


FEW kind words are in order 
A about the New York appear- 
ance of Les Ballets de Paris, star- 
ring Jeanmaire and Roland Petit. 
The whole evening is a delight, 
blending charmingly effective set- 
tings, beautiful costumes and fault- 
less dancing in a number of very off- 
All the 
good, but my own two favorites are 
La Rose des Vents and Carmen. The 
first has a score by Milhaud, and is 
beautifully danced by Ariel Auclere, 
an 18-year-old Moroccan girl, in the 
role of a mermaid condemned to be 
a waitress in a waterfront café. Her 


beat numbers. ballets are 


dancing seems solidly based on clas- 
sical training, but the idiom is thor- 
oughly modern. 

Carmen is the real show-piece of 
the evening, and it is danced to the 
hilt by Mlle. Jeanmaire and M. 
Petit. Bizet’s music is used, but if 
you expect a close parallel to the 
opera you're in for a shock (the 
Habanera, for instance, is danced by 
Don José). With its Picassoesque 
decor and imaginative costuming, 
Carmen has a distinct decadent flavor 
which is at the same time intensely 
exciting and theatrical. Plans are 
afoot to take Les Ballets de Paris on 
tour; if it comes to your town, don’t 
miss it. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


MEN AND BOMBS 


Reading the discussion, in your pages and 
elsewhere, of proposals to end atomic-bomb 
tests and/or ban nuclear weapons, I am sur- 
prised to find not a single American politician, 
writer or scientist striking at the false premise 
that is at the very heart of official U. S. 
confusion. That false premise is that the 
Atlantic democracies lack the manpower to 
match the land armies of the Soviet bloc. 
From that premise have flowed such disastrous 
U. S. policy errors as the decision to place 
Nazi generals back in harness, the reliance 
on weapons of mass extermination expressed 
in the “massive retaliation” dogma, and the 
current refusal to ban the testing and/or use 
of atomic bombs. 

Even if one assumes (falsely) that the 
Communist threat to freedom is military (rather 
than socio-political), the fact is that the na- 
tions of the free world have more than enough 
manpower to cope with Soviet aggression in 
a conventional war. As Bertram D. Wolfe and 
others have pointed out in your pages, Soviet 
losses in World War Il—heaviest of all na- 
tions—imply a decided manpower shortage in 
the years ahead. This is why Soviet armed 
forces now are probably below the 4-million 
level, and will have to be reduced again. 

Yet, even assuming a total mobilization (old 
people, teen-agers, women, etc.), the popula- 
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tien of the USSR is 200 million—as opposed 
to 215 million for the United States and 
France alone. The peoples of the Soviet satel. 
lites are a liability, not an asset to any Soviet 
war effort and therefore should be subtracted 
from, rather than added to, any assessment 
of total Soviet strength. Let us merely eliminate 
them altogether, while adding to the NATO 
total the United Kingdom (50 million), Canada 
(16 million), Italy (50 million) and Benelux 
(20 million). We now have an Allied ad- 
vantage of 350 million to 200 million, without 
counting Latin America, 
dinavia or Germany. 

The attempt to build up the 600 million 
Chinese as a present-day military threat is com- 
pletely spurious. First, if one begins to count 
the Chinese, one may with the same logic count 
in Indians (350 million) and Japanese (90 
million) against them—since these are the 
only two powers in Asia against which China 
could conceivably be embroiled in a serious 
major war. Second, it is far from clear that 
China should not be considered in the same 
category as the Soviets’ European satellites; 
guerrilla activity continues to flare and the 
“100 flowers” campaign revealed tremendous 
hostility to the regime in all strata of the 
population. Third, the Chinese were effectively 
defeated in Korea by a small force under 
General Ridgway without any 
Manchuria; it is clear that the U. S. decision 
not to march to the Yalu again was based on 
political, not military grounds. This illustrates 
the fact that, in assessing manpower for con- 
ventional war, one can only 
one-for-one basis troops roughly comparable in 
education, training, morale, skill in handling 
equipment, etc. From this point of view, 2 
dozen Chinese divisions are probably not equal 
to one Soviet one. Even assuming that Peking 
could rally an effective force of some two 
million men, any troops beyond that would 
probably be on about the level of the Serbian 
troops of World War I—in other words, an 
economic liability. 

We return, then, to the situation in Europe, 
where the democratic peoples (including North 
Americans and excluding Germans) have twice 
as many reliable men as the Communists. Why, 
then, the Washington reliance on_ strategic 
bombing (civilian-killing) with nuclear weap- 
ons? It would seem clear that the difficulty is 
political. It is not that we do not have the 
men; it is that our leaders are afraid to 
far as 
Draft- 
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muster them. Airpower is “cheap” as 
its domestic implications are concerned. 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


non-Communist “peace bloc” into the structure 
of American politics—the type of public opinion 
with which no U. S. leader since Roosevelt 
has had the imagination or the nerve to cope. 

Nevertheless, recognition of the facts about 
military manpower could lead to a new U. S. 
policy which would not only maintain Ameri- 
can security but would win uncommitted mil- 
lions throughout the world. Such a_ policy 
would include: 

1, Unconditional prohibition of 
weapons and an end to nuclear tests. 

2. An international agreement expanding 
the “open city” concept to prohibit any type 
of bombing of civilian centers. 

3. Great-power disengagement in central 
Europe, including the neutralization of Ger- 
many and the present satellites, with United 
Nations emergency forces (recruited from 
small powers) to police the frontiers of the 
neutral zone. 

4, Gradual dismantling of U. S. overseas 
bombing bases as the Europeans (and such 
Asian powers as Japan and India) acquire 
enough well-trained and well-equipped divi- 
sions to defend their own territories against 
invasion. 

5. New and sincere attempts at a fully 
policed reduction of conventional forces among 
the great powers, and the creation of a 
permanent United Nations security force com- 
posed of contingents from small powers. 

If the U. S. Strategic Air Command, through 
its huge propaganda apparatus and 
through the support of powerful aircraft manu- 
facturers, did not so dominate the creation 
of American political opinion, such a_pro- 
gram would merit at least as much discussion 
as Dr. Kissinger’s ruminations on “limited” 
war. As things stand now, however, we shall 
continue to lose the battle for men’s minds 
all over the world so long as our paramount 
values are not democracy and peace but the 
bombing plane and the atomic weapon. 
Lexington, Mass. ERNEST BUNKER 
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oor ‘different kind of trip for the young in spirit who 
n’t went to be herded around. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Box L) Pasadena, Calif. 
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Does the West need a strategic doctrine? Massive 
retaliation? Limited War? OR 


PROTRACTED CONFLICT? 


Read the Spring 1958 Issue of 


ORBIS 


the new quarterly with the new outlook on world affairs 


$1.50 per copy $5.00 per year 


Order from: The Foreign Policy Research Institute 
University of Pennsylvania 
133 South 36th Street—Room 203 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
































Reprints available now! 


THE BATTLE FOR 
N. Y. PUERTO RICANS 
By Robert J. Alexander 


1 copy.....10¢; 12 copies. ....$1.00 
100 copies $7.50; 1,000 copies $60.00 
Reprint Department 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3 


CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


At least three weeks’ notice is 
required for all changes of ad- 
dress. Include your old address 
—or address label. 





Subscription Department 


NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3 



































MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37¢c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 19 to 22, 1958 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist ¢ ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist © MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 19 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet, Opus 76, No. 2 Se ea eae ae BEE OY SS ai hae iio), we ae 
SoA I NN a2 Sty kan, oP Shi Sg oe ee ee ee Ee let SCHUMANN 
Clarinet Trio, K. 498 . . . F ids weeks MOZART 


MARTHA MASSENA, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet MAX ARONOFF, Viola 


FRIDAY EVENING... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 
Quartet No. 1, Opus 12 SO gee ea ae enero aS a a ae me ee a ae Se MENDELSSOHN 
Guitar Solo Group 
Quintet for Strings and Guitar . . ee rere ee mere: OS 


REY de la TORRE, Guitarist 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 21 — 2:00 P.M. 


EONS SS TRIS Sa ee Se a ee eh emer cr MOZART 
Trio for Clarinet, Cello and Piano, Opus I! BRAHMS 


VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet ORLANDO COLE, Cello 


SATURDAY EVENING ,.. JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Holberg Suite We Sighs Whe HER jeaah tide Heh ie ae ad, OO ne Mae mer ee SS 


a En pe NEO, gM S Eat ae SMM APM SR er Soe ica cet BACH 
JULIUS BAKER, Flute 
Piano Concerto SHOSTAKOVICH 


VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano DOMENICK DeGANGI, Trumpet 


SUNDAY MORNING... JUNE 22 — 11:00 A.M. 
Sn re rn a Se ok, te pe oe BEETHOVEN 
Oo i SE | Side Sa ee ie lier a: oho sae ee eee eater err raw ts | 
RE SIE: 8 Fa? Ss ber SR Oe he oe Se ever nS DVORAK 


A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos «© TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET «© NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-7333 | 














